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ABSTRACT 


A COLLABORATIVE MODEL FOR DELIVERY OF SERVICES FOR 
YOUTH AGES SIXTEEN THROUGH TWENTY-ONE 
TRANSITIONING FROM FOSTER CARE 


Barbara Harris Brooks 
United Theological Seminary, 2017 


Mentors 
Harold Hudson, DMin. 
Leroy Cothran, DMin. 


The context of this project is Ward African Methodist Episcopal Church located in Los Angeles, 
California. The problem is not confined to this context area but to the south central region of Los 
Angeles, California. The hypothesis is to truly provide and make available resources which will 
enhance the transitional process for foster youth ages sixteen through twenty-one. These faith- 
based and community agency centers will provide information regarding transitional housing, 
medical and mental health, education, vocational training and a full range of services in the 


community. The results of these qualitative research methods provided support for the project. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The context of this project is the Ward African Methodist Episcopal Church 
located in Los Angeles, California. This context has a 110-year history and has birthed 
the foundation of adoption and foster care in a prior project called, ‘Room for One More.’ 
Additionally, a foster care office was located on an adjacent piece of church property. 
This is a testimony to the church’s commitment to foster care and adoption programs. 

My experience there has afforded me the opportunity to revise this spirit of inclusion and 
making room for one more in the individual family as well as the church family. 

Some demographics would help to isolate and corroborate the choice of context for 
this project. South Los Angeles ts one of the16 regions in Mapping L.A., the Los Angeles 
Times’ resource for crime, neighborhoods, demographics and schools in Los Angeles 
County. According to the Los Angeles Times Mapping L.A. project, South Los Angeles 
is aregion of Los Angeles County containing 28 neighborhoods. The population 
according to the United States census was 749,453 in 2,000. The neighborhoods were 
divided from 51.08 square miles. 

There are 14,671 people per square mile. The densest neighborhood is Adams- 
Normandie, and the least dense neighborhood is View Park-Windsor Hills. The context 
for this project is located in the densest neighborhood. The most diverse neighborhood is 


University Park where University of Southern California is located and the least diverse 


is Historic South Central. In retrospect, this area was in dire need of a defined process 
and procedure for aiding the youth who were a part of this area as foster youth 
transitioning to independent living. The wealthiest neighborhood is View Park-Windsor 
Hills, and the least wealthy neighborhood is University Park. Only 8.2% of residents 25 
and older have a four-year degree. The neighborhood with the highest rate is View Park- 
Windsor Hills, and the neighborhood with the lowest rate is Florence- 
Firestone. The neighborhood with the oldest population is View Park-Windsor Hills, and 
the neighborhood with the youngest population is Watts. Those who rent represent 
63.1%of the households in the region. As a teacher, I observed many students who were 
in foster care and their personal as well as individual struggles. Many students were 
shifted to many placement homes as well as group facilities. Keeping up with their 
residences as well as emotional, cultural, social, educational and interpersonal relations 
was difficult for them and me. The constant disconnect and starting anew was exhausting. 
Counseling students who were in foster care helped to strengthen my skills and 
added to my referral resources for the students. Their concerns were always immediate 
and heart wrenching. Most students voiced a longing for their independence and having 
their own place to live and be gainfully employed. Amidst students’ cry of separation, 
there was an undertone of a need to connect, belong, and identify with someone or place 
My experience as a high school administrator afforded me the opportunity of 
working directly with city and county agencies responsible for foster care students. The 
case load for each social worker was heavy and student expectations high. Very often I 
would be asked to write a recommendation or contact college admission person to assist 


the student with college entrance or reference for a job. 


This project comes from the groans and pains | saw as an educator in the public 
schools: foster children left to fend for themselves. Moving from assisted living with 
fabricated parents to being on one's own, was daunting at best. Coming back to persons 
they trusted and had confidence in was the bullseye of their emancipation quest. 

The painful look on each face, the pride of not knowing, yet, willing to do 
whatever was required- herein was their mantra of survival. Young women felt they were 
easy prey being sought after as personal money sources; and young men felt an eagerness 
to punctuate manhood. 

The Foster Care program is under the auspices of the Department of Children and 
Family Services here in the state of California. Although there are services available for 
these population, many aging out youth are not fully aware of the options and resources 
available for them. It is hoped that this attempt to bridge the gap of information and 
services will be the beacon of light for this underserved population. Collaboration of 
agencies and resources is key in disseminating information and services being rendered in 
a timely manner. 

According to a preliminary report from the Adoption and Foster Care Analysis and 
Reporting System (AFCARS), there were 427,910 youth in Foster care and 243,060 
exiting out of the program during that 2015 fiscal year.’ Teens exiting the program are 
the focus of this project. Public Law 106-169 was passed in 1999 and established the 
John H. Chafee Foster Care Independence Program (CFCIP) to provide States with 
flexible funding to carry out programs that assist youth in making the transition from 


foster care to self-sufficiency. The law also required the Administration for Children and 


"U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Administration for Children and Families, 
administration on Children, Youth and Families, Children's Bureau, as of June, 2016, 
www.acf.hhs.gov/programs/cb Preliminary Estimates for FY 2015 (23), page 1 


Families (ACF) to develop a data collection system to track the independent living 
services States provide youth and develop outcome measures that may be used to assess 
States’ performance in operating their independent living programs.” 
A teen's inner battle and change with hormones would be sufficient to keep one 

occupied. However, being a foster youth exiting the program to become independent is 
quite daunting. There are challenges that will directly affect their journey to adulthood. 
Newly released data show that youth aging out of foster care are faring well in some 
outcome measures but a significant number experience homelessness, early parenthood 
and lack of medical insurance. By age 21, young people surveyed reported positive gains 


in many protective factors, yet there is evidence that current and former foster youth 


continue to face challenges that can be barriers to adult independence.” 


Conclusion 


The question that continued to resonate with me was Am I my brother's sister, and 


transitioning age youth pain go away is my fervent prayer, hymn for the day, week and 
months ahead. If I can find a way to let others of the family of God and the faith 
community lift up young people by edifying the foster child concept, yet, glorifying God- 


-- then I say like Nike......JUST DO IT!1!1 


* National Youth in Transition Database, Data Brief #1 September 2012. Highlights from State Reports to 
the National Youth in Transition Database, Federal Fiscal year 2011. P 1 


* Data show youth aging out of foster care face greater barriers to adult success November 30, 2016. 
National Youth in Transition (NYTB) Survey provides first full cohort of data. 1 


All of the aforementioned challenges were stones on the pathway to this vision of 
help, hope and harmony in the lives of foster youth. Chapter one of this document paints 
the picture of the writer as well as the context location for the project, foundation of the 
ministry that led to the project, and the design for the ministry model project. 

Chapter Two depicts the relevant research and queries chronicled in major works 
by authors who are experts in the field of social services for children and youth. Laws 
relevant to Emancipated Minors and or Aging out of Foster Care youth (TAY) are 
encouraging and demonstrate a knowledge and support for this vulnerable group. 

Chapter Three chronicles the theoretical foundation for this ministry model. There 
are three basic foundations for this project: focus 1) biblical, 2) historical and 3) 
theological. These will undergird the project’s impetus and design. 

Chapter Four provides the methodology and design utilized for this project. The 
model used adheres to a qualitative analysis of program assistance and or 
implementation. 

Chapter Five presents the results of the assessment of the stakeholders identified in 
this project. A continued effort to establish and refine relationships within the 
community, build a network of services and service providers will be part of a clarion call 
inherent in this project. As a result of this project, a ministry, Find Your Voice, was 
initiated in January 2014 with a possible grant for planning. 

Chapter Six specifies this writer’s thoughts and reflections about the project and 
conclusions, recommendations. Concerns as a pilot will be reviewed and determined if 


replication would be possible. 


CHAPTER ONE 
THE RESEARCHER AND THE CONTEXT CHURCH 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Being a child of the early nineteen forties, when the United States was at war and 
families were trying to recover from the pain it incurred, was a difficult time. It would 
soon give way to a time for healing and getting families back on track. 

Living in Waukegan, Illinois near a military community, Great Lakes naval base 
and Fort Sheridan army base, it was not hard to see changes in the ebb and flow of 
African-Americans coming to town. This was readily observed at church on Sunday 
morings. Visitors would come and share the fact that they were in the military and 
would be there for a designated period of time and would be returning to our church. 
These military persons were very proud of their uniforms and even more proud of their 
Christian faith. 

This writer recalls a routine moment in her religious development years when the 
household was preparing for Sunday morning. “Are you ready for church?” queried 
mother that morning. My two older sisters and I said “Yes, we’re ready.” Mother was 
our homespun spiritual leader and Christian life coach. My father was a policeman and 


his hours did not always allow him to attend church on Sunday 


Growing up in the Baptist church was an enriching and empowering experience. 
This writer accepted the Lord Jesus Christ as her personal Savior at nine years of age. 
My pastor, Jonathan Nathan Lightfoot, was a very tall man with a stocky carriage. His 


preaching and teaching was an inspirational time for us all. 
Genesis 


This writer recalls a routine moment in her religious development years when the 
household was preparing for Sunday morning. “Are you ready for church?” queried 
mother that Sunday morning. We all said we were ready. The older siblings were still 
pampering themselves before responding to mother’s liturgical litany. She was the 
spiritual leader, prayer warrior, guide and guru at that house in Waukegan, Illinois. We 
were three greased, pressed, curled and starch dressed, pearl-bedecked siblings — the 
product of the union of two relocated Arkansonians. 

Father was the first black policeman in the town of approximately 50,000. The 
diverse culture of the town, located forty miles north of Chicago, Illinois consisted of 
Blacks, Puerto Ricans, Lithuanians, Armenians, Germans, and Swedes. The little melting 
pot of families, cultures and denominations was a testimony to the opportunities for work 
in the community. The Abbott laboratory and John Manville companies paid excellent 


blue and white collar salaries to all who solicited them. 
Christian Experience 


Growing up in the Baptist church was an enriching and empowering experience. 
This writer accepted the Lord Jesus Christ as her personal Savior at nine years of age. 


Pastor John Nathan Lightfoot was a very tall man with a stocky carriage. He had an 


electrifying hoop and a tap-on-your-heart hum. His gait and glide across the pulpit was 
as memorable to me as the Temptations choreographed “My Girl.” 

My siblings and I loved going to church. It was the seat of all social activities. 
The mother and siblings were active with the Usher Board, choir, youth group training 
and Baptist Training Union (BTU). This exposure afforded us some kingdom-building 
information, public speaking techniques (Christmas, Easter and other speeches), youth 
group debate experiences, as well as regional and state oratorical competitions. These 
rich experiences assisted in developing positive self-esteem, enhancing social and 
personal people skills, and acquiring team-building strategies in the three siblings. 

Bible study in Sunday school was mandatory. Lessons were designed by the 
willing Bible-beauty warriors of the church. Sister Hawthorne loved to tell the story of 
Christmas... complete with her flannel graph board and felt picture pieces. Ms. 
Luebertha, of course, who spoke with such authority about everything in the Bible, was a 
dominant figure on Sunday mornings. Then, there was Sister McCarnes, a soft-spoken 
gentle soul, who was a God-fearing petite lady who made certain that all the children 
were engaged with the lesson at hand. There was unforgettable Ms. Florence, the church 
secretary, who sometimes allowed you to speak your mind, yet, encouraged you to think 
about what had been said. She substituted for anyone who was absent. She always had 
the right answer or words to say. Then there was Ms. Ardella who had an infectious 
laughter and naiveté when she taught. All of the aforementioned women were a 
cacophony of spirits deposited in this writer and plays out in the “whose” melody 


displayed today. 


Mother was also a Sunday school teacher. Oh, how she loved teaching the little 
seven through nine-year-old boys. She always knew there was a special place in her 
heart for boys... especially when were son was born — on her birthday! 

There was one lady who will never be forgotten — Ms. Mary, a suffragette from 
way back when. She greatly affected/effected lives because of her teachings on 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union meetings (WCTU). She was a quintessential 
figure for the young ladies! Her dedication, fervor, commitment, lifestyle example and 
witness truly made this writer steadfast about alcohol and tobacco. I am a naysayer for 
smoking due to an asthmatic condition along with those strong teachings. 

_Another memory this researcher had was of her aunt Beebe who lived with them 
for a while until she allegedly developed tuberculosis and subsequently passed. To this 
day, it is speculated that she died from asbestosis rather than tuberculosis. She was a 
smoker. She along with so many others who worked for the John Manville Company 
succumbed to varied and sundry respiratory ailments. All of these experiences were 
constant reminders of the dangers of tobacco and alcohol. 

My mother thought it was important to be well-rounded and as cultured as the 
pearls the siblings wore on Sundays. Needless to say, all three wound up taking piano 
lessons. It was an ephemeral spiritual experience for this writer. Although lessons 
continued from Mr. Coleman through her high school years, it was not her forte. An 
older sibling became one of the pianists for the church. Wouldn’t you know, when she 
went off to college, this writer was commandeered into playing for the youth choir until 


they acquired a true replacement. Attempting to bargain with God was a thought for me 


10 


saying, “Lord, if you get your servant out of playing the piano for the choir, your Will 


will be done.” Believe it! God does listen and has a sense of humor. (Smile) 
Teen Testimonies 


Senior High school was good and the spiritual exposes of the youth usher board- 
hayrides and Christian summer camps were the beginning of “We- fall- down- but- we- 
get- up” experiences. 

My friend Ida became pregnant while in high school. It was a lonely place for a 
girl to be in those days. Remembering one of several visits with her, she had labor pains 
— and they were severe. This writer’s mother was called and she talked this writer 
through what should be done and then contacted the appropriate people. I recalled most 
vividly the feeling of helplessness. The things to do were to hold her hand and pray out 
loud, HELP HER LORD! As she squeezed that hand tightly - it became numb. It was as 
if the pain had transferred to that hand. It was an epiphany of pathos and ethos of 


womanhood... sisterhood... and a lifetime friendship. 
Social World 


The church, the Young Men’s Christian Association (YMCA) and school were 
the trinity seat of social, political, educational, spiritual, psychological and cultural 
experiences of this adolescent’s journey. Friends, classmates and neighbors frequented 
any and/or all of the same gathering places. These communal events were special... they 
shared each other’s joys... weddings, sorrows and funerals. 

One such incident occurred when Minnie Ethel and four of her siblings were 


trapped in their basement apartment when fire broke out, and they were all killed along 
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with their mother. It was heart-wrenching to view their bodies at the funeral home. 
Another experience etched in my memory is the pain after hearing about the tragic death 
of Charles “Bumpy Nose” Burnett. He was killed by a train. They never did find some 
of his body parts. His was the first peer funeral witnessed by this writer. It was a packed 
church that day. The football team served as pallbearers openly weeping and dazed. 
Athletes, friends and relatives were tearful about the sudden loss of a funny and cool guy. 
His mother was truly a mother in mourning. Her eldest boy taken in the prime of his life. 
Ms. Burnett was visibly shaking... she approached the coffin looking like a zombte — 
detached, yet, interacting with the rest of the mourners. The mother appeared to have 
taken it harder than Mr. Burnett, the father. He was a tall stout man who was the anchor 
for the family and wept intermittently during the service. Some students said that they 
would pray for Charles and his family. 

Another spiritual experience was interacting with a legally blind student named — 
Anna. She was an excellent scholar in both the German and Geometry classes we had. 
Humor, intellect and pranks defined her. What was absent in her sight was demonstrative 
in her love of life, people and the vessel she knew she was to be. Every day with her was 
a learning experience... full of insight, happiness, love, humor and a spirit of teaching 
about handicap persons. In the swimming class, Anna was very competitive and always 
éxcelled. She did not take life for granted. Anna was the valedictorian of her class of 
some 671 students. Like the blind man in the Bible Anna rejoiced every day for what she 
could see — not for what she could not see. Although Anna could see shadows, she could 
call with great accuracy approaching students and teachers from listening to their 


footsteps. Her ear-wisdom was definitely from God. 
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This spirit of discernment was truly a gift that Anna alone had squatter’s rights to 
operate. This writer learned to appreciate and anticipate experiencing Anna’s gift ad not 
be fearful of her own. She was a constant source of peer encouragement and friendship. 

Life has a way of going on without you — like a merry-go-round. It continues or 
stops not because of one’s will... but at the hands of the Operator. God is the Operator of 
our lives! This was the beginning of being more attentive to people around school and 
church. Like the caterpillar, I was in a cocoon state waiting for the opportune moment to 
transform into that beautiful monarch butterfly. 

My preparation began with a series of peer deaths. The high school homeroom 
alone experienced three deaths from drowning, suicide and vehicle accidents. The three 
deaths were of students who sat in front, beside and behind this writer. These tragic 


events were sobering... get-ready-for-the-real-world moments. 
College Capers 


Hey world — here she comes! College was ready for her but she was not ready for 
college. Oh, yeah, being your own so-called boss was empowering. Saying and doing 
what one pleased in order to be “real cool,” failed miserably. A decision to try smoking a 
Marlboro cigarette at the end of a date in the visitors’ lobby of the dormitory was a 
disaster. I inhaled one deep draw sfbit that cigarette and the next thing I knew I was 
waking up in the university infirmary. How embarrassing! Yet, I mused at how good 
God is to let me know that smoking for an asthmatic is NOT negotiable. Needless to say 
-- I did not nor do not smoke to this day! A personal “thorn of the flesh” was realized. 

During the senior year, the man of her heart’s dream appeared. I dated and 


subsequently made plans for marriage. The wedding plans were a “dream deferred” 
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because I was afforded a study trip to Germany that June. I had been recommended by 
my instructor to participate 1n a foreign exchange program for the summer. My mother 
was overjoyed for me and put everything in place for me to participate. Look out world — 


here she comes! 


Foreign Favor 


Visiting Luxembourg, France, Germany, Switzerland, Spain and Italy were truly 
exciting. Paris, France and its suburbs along with the palace at Versailles and the Louvre 
Museum were straight out of a history book. Standing in the shadow of the Eiffel Tower 
and realizing there was a restaurant in it was breathtaking. Speaking the language of each 
country gave the writer more self-confidence. 

Standing in the sanctuary of the towering Norte Dame Cathedral was mind- 
boggling. This huge edifice... even with cold cement was a warm refuge for tourists and 
a solace for those who needed it during the day. This great cathedral quieted my racing 
spirit to a manageable pace. I gave thanks to God for travel safety and a new friend, 
Connie — a close cohort during this program experience. 

The two friends had truly arrived! They had typical tourist sight-seeing 
experiences, falling in love with the suburbs... the paintings done on the sidewalks, the 
quaint cafe tables outside of the eateries. Commiserating was always welcomed — a little 
wine, bread and fromage (cheese) as spirited discussions ensued about the ills and frills 
of the day. The love the French people displayed was truly warm and gratifying. 
Drinking orange juice was a stable meal companion for the writer — not wine. She 


remembered Ms. Mary — the crusader against alcohol and tobacco, for such a time as this. 
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Connie and her roommate were up early and eager to see what would unfold for 
them. I would say prayers each day in anticipation of life and a rich and rewarding day. 
It was that and more! The week in Paris touched our hearts, souls and imagination. 
Seeing the history book come alive with the Eiffel Tower, the Louvre museum with its 
renowned art, the Versailles palace, shopping and the Red Light district were truly 
an experience. 


Sertous Studies 


Upon arrival in Koln, Germany where we would be for six weeks, our host family 
greeted us.. Herr Richter was a judge and he was accompanied by his wife and two small 
children. His command and understanding of the English language was excellent. 
However, Frau Richter needed a translator at times. They believed she could understand 
more than she demonstrated. Overall the family was warm, open and loquacious... eager 
to get to know the two college students. Their inquiries were typical of new friends... 
Where are you from? What do your parents do? Do you have any siblings? WHERE 
DO YOU GO TO WORSHIP? Qn Sundays? This was a very devout protestant family. 

Church was a cultural happening. The politeness of it all was a little stiff from 
some of the parishioners, but overall genuinely nice, Cologne (Koln) is known for tts 
great cathedral — der Dom. This was the first tourist sight the family showed us. This 
magnificent structure had withstood damage during World War II and by the grace of 
God had a compelling peace and sense of reverence permeating the building. The 
meandering groups of people reminded them of waves seeking a shoreline... children 
happily sharing some toy or quip... couples sharing their God presence with each other. 


They were all of God’s children coming together for quiet and reflective time with Him 
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God Scene of Inspiration 


The classes at the university began with introductions of participants and 
instructors. Herr Schmidt was a very confident and learned man. He had been a prisoner 
of war and his arms had been deformed from tortuous treatment and experimentation by 
the Nazi regime. His courage and determination was a testimony to what God could/can 
do when one believes that He is an awesome and loving God. Those weeks flew by with 
reverence and gratitude to God for the opportunity to experience such a living testimony. 

Herr Richter’s family was very open to learning about the places from which the 
two young students had come. Initially, the family thought this writer was from Africa 
because of the French, German and Spanish she spoke. The writer assured the family 
that the United States was her birth place and that she had learned those languages in 
High School and the University. 

One afternoon we two roommates had a hunger for hamburgers. They asked Frau 
Richter about making some. Well, Frau Richter had such a perplexed look on her face. 
They asked her what the matter was. She stammered and asked if there was another 
alternative. Then it dawned on us — Frau Richter thought we were cannibals. Remember 
we had to reassure her of our family birthplace. You see, a Hamburger to her was a 
person from the town of Hamburg, Germany. She was not sure how this translated. 

Once she understood that it was a food to eat... 1t became clear to her, we could see relief 
and redness from laughter mantling her face. I was reminded of scripture in Habakkuk 
that said “make the vision plain and write it down.” There is nothing better than a good 


understanding! The remainder of the course/class work and living experiences in the 
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suburbs of Cologne, Germany were life changing, mind illuminating and personally 
historical. 

A visit to East Berlin during the time of the wall there and Checkpoint Charlie 
was spirit-draining. It was depressing to see the buildings that had been damaged during 
World War II with no apparent renovation. We girls were on a tour bus headed for 
Checkpoint Charlie. As we approached the gate, a guard halted the bus and boarded. 
While he was surveying the passengers, a demand for passports ensued... randomly 
questioning and checking documents. In his surveillance of the august body, he came to 
this writer and said “Nehmen Sie die Brille ab” — translated and meaning “Take your 
glasses off.” I immediately complied with the request. He looked at me then my 
passport then at me again. He subsequently instructed me to come with him and to bring 
my personal belongings. The tour supervisor accompanied me along with the guard. The 
three of us disembarked the bus and went to the guard’s office where I served as a proxy 
for the group to go into East Berlin. The tour supervisor explained | was a student 
visiting from the United States. The guard stamped my passport and gave the supervisor 
some instructions and papers. Prayer was said with each stroke of the pen. 

As the centurion escorted us back to the tour bus, one could see the mirrors at the 
gate that were placed so that the guards could see if anyone was hiding under a vehicle or 
bus... trying to escape. East Berlin, Germany 40 years ago was dreary and the people 
were guarded in their interaction with tourists. Checkpoint Charlte was truly a “Thank 
You, Lord” experience. Yet, when this writer saw churches with padlocks as big as her 
head, she could not fathom not being able to go to the house of the Lord. She realized — 


how much ts taken for granted. The simple act of gratitude for having free will, given 
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grace and mercy and most importantly — direct access to God the Father Almighty is an 
all empowering opportunity. 

The East Berliners were cordial but cold, almost zombie-like, void of life and 
light. It clearly was one of the most disturbing situations this writer had in her young 
adult life. That moment was seared in my mind, heart and soul forever. 

Touring Zurich, Switzerland, Madrid, Spain and Milan, Italy was the best thing 
for the writer. Broadening my knowledge of the countries, their people, cultures and 
languages, took me to another level of preparation for culturally diverse situations... 
somehow the tower of Babel in my life was experienced. All of the people I met came 
through a love and respect of their languages and cultures. As in the Bible, all of the 
people experienced the Holy Spirit and were on one accord. That was the same feeling of 
being in one accord in every country visited and in communicating with the people that I 


met in each. 


Return to Reality 


As I descended from the European trip and woman’s spiritual pilgrimage, I dove 
into completing marriage plans. I and my ebony prince rode into the married sunset with 
dreams deferred... now being attended — so I thought! Communication of personal goals 
as a couple somehow were disjointed and seemed unfamiliar. Yes, there were things we 
discussed but not as thoroughly as they should have been. It was very clear that his goals 
were our first priority. Having a family, a home and other wish list ideas would be on 
hold until further notice! 

There was a rude awakening in my fiancé and me as to expectations and to setting 


goals together. It was acceptance of his priority or his own special pouting would occur 
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along with a diatribe to clinch the alleged discussion. Compromise was not in his modus 
operandi for marriage. | realized that there would only be win/lose situations. The plans 
were scaled down due to the career plans of the betrothed. I loved Mr. G. I thought the 
sun rose and set on his ebony muscles and gazelle legs, apple butter lips and porcelain 
smile. He ran track and so did this writer. I often wondered who chased whom. He was 
witty and humorous — truly a smooth operator on and off the dance floor. His rap was 
spellbinding... his touch electrifying, his caress mummifying and his words ‘Testilying.’ 
Without counseling we were headed for a brick wall of arguing, pain, heartache, 
resentment and most of all, my dreams of family. However, out of that union was born a 
healthy baby girl - STEPHANIE. 

The change came in due season — divorce. I was devastated, mortally wounded, 
dreams shattered, spiritually crushed and socially bankrupt. I got to the place where I 
was all cried out and said there is more to life than pining and anger. This writer decided 
to submerge herself in school and obtain another degree. Child care was made available 
for me at the university. Fatherly visits were scheduled around the times I had a class so 
that child care costs were at a minimum. I found myself seeking God out of pain rather 
than reverence. 

As a single mother, I needed to demonstrate stability with my child and for her 
own sanity. It was not easy some days to keep from screaming and releasing all the pain 
that my mind had stored up and my heart would not let go. Why cannot people love 
unconditionally? Is it not in their nature the first time their hearts are open and the 
piercing arrow hits them that they encase that3+ moment in perpetuity? This writer has 


come to realize that some people have a love connection for life and others hit and miss. 
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The chemistry did not mix and the cacophony never transitioned into a charismatic dirge 


of one spirit. We were divorced after a few years and one baby girl — Stephanie. 
Single’s Song 


Raising Stephanie as a single parent was a journey I would not have traded for the 
world. This writer plummeted into Mama Maturity. Her daughter helped her to maintain 
focus, set short/long term goals, demonstrate love and affection, give guidance in her 
developing years and most of all defined motherhood. Parenting is a lifetime 
commitment. No one said it... but it truly is. Single parenting is even more demanding. 
As the writer entered the world of work ~ teaching, she found that there were different 
levels of professionalism and Christianity. She became a Sunday only Christian. This 
satisfied her upbringing and her art of Ma Rose conversation when this researcher would 
call her Sunday evenings. 

On the job, I witnessed those teachers who were never prepared. They were in a 
“wing-it-by-the-seat-of-your-pants” mode. This strategy was deployed daily. This 
behavior was viewed as insincere, unprofessional and counter-productive. It was similar 
to a Christian who proclaims faith but does not demonstrate its tenets. Staying 
comfortable where they are and not striving to be all that God has for them did not make 
sense to this writer. It was a rude awakening to realize that I did not like how I was 
progressing. I was a part time Christian. 

While daughter Stephanie was in her junior year of college, my father died of 
cardiac arrest and complications from diabetes. This was a very sad and relieving 
moment for me. Good ol’ dad was a hard-headed diabetic. Whatever he wanted to eat — 


he ate! One leg had already been amputated. As a proud black man, any lopping off of 
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any anatomical part was met with great consternation and pain of the human spirit. He 
was wheelchair bound — with sadness and defeat in his eyes. Although he tried to stay 
strong, he was weakening in spirit and then... the inevitable... death. I, his daughter, 
remembered going to the funeral home to see him and to check his appearance before the 
viewing of the body. All the sisters met there. They all hurried over to the coffin. One 
began laughing out loud. The other two came over and immediately began laughing too. 
They all laughed... because the father looked just like Don King with his hair straight up. 
They quickly summoned the funeral director, Mr. Branch, to do something about his hair. 
Father used that Murray’s pomade to make his hair stay in place when he was alive. Mr. 
Branch said that he would correct the situation as best he could. The funeral director 
reminded them that Murray’s pomade worked best on warm live bodies. Dad had 
provided us with a little going away humor which made the loss not as heavy. 

Stephanie and her mother had always been close since the breastfeeding days. 
Elementary, Middle and Senior High graduations were joyous times for the two. 
Stephanie shared this writer with her friends when they had a crisis and did not feel they 
could talk to their parents. This was the highest compliment a young girl could give her 
parent. The university years were good and she was a very resourceful and loving child — 
thoughtful, trustworthy, responsible, respectful, and dependable and a good student. Her 
graduation from the university was the beginning of the mother’s coming out of hock 
party! No more tuition, room and board to pay. Baby girl could get a job and earn a little 


money. Hallelujah! Thank You, Jesus! Amen. Cha-Ching, Cha-Ching! 
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Professional Duty 

This writer continued to teach in the public school and juvenile hall. Later on, | 
counseled in day school and adult school at night. As I became more entrenched in 
teaching, I found that some of the battles had not been hers. For example, my 
assignment, at a point, was to teach special needs children. Being the caring and 
concerned teacher, I saw potential and made overtures to staff and the students about 
moving those students out of the program. Many students had been placed in the 
program and never had a review of their progress. The quest to right the wrongs were 
aided by the parents with overwhelming support. Appropriate documentation and 
sequential conferences with students, staff and parents allowed approximately twenty 
students to move from the program into regular classes with success. That effort caused 
the loss of this writer’s assignment. God closed one door and opened another. God had 
her back for sure! 

As a Senior High School Assistant Principal finishing a counseling session with 
Robert, whose family had been separated because of their mother’s death, an interesting 
thing occurred. Robert’s mother’s sister wanted to take the two younger children but had 
reservations about the teenager. Some of the aunt’s concerns dealt with him possibly 
being in a gang and what that might do to jeopardize the family’s safety. Robert assured 
the Assistant Principal that he would continue to do weil academically. His peripheral 
posture with the homeboys would not compromise his being with aunt. She suggested 
that he talk to his aunt that evening in order to allay her fears. [ indicated I would speak 
with the aunt the next day. Robert left the Counseling Office. Upon leaving the office 


she saw that Robert had left.his cap. Briskly walking after him, she called to him. He 
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turned to look at her and beckoned her to stay where she was. Simultaneously, there was 
a stranger approaching Robert with a thunderous gait and somber face. In a moment of 
naiveté, this writer stepped between the two to give Robert his cap. He said thank you. 
As I walked away, Robert raised his arm as if to point it at the young man who was 
walking toward him. Guess what? Robert had a gun in the sleeve of his jacket. School 
security had been watching and rushed to approach before any shots were fired. This. 
writer’s eyes filled with tears as Robert left in the police car. All she could do was thank 
God for sparing lives that day. 

One of my many moments of ethos, of joy came as an administrator. In that 
capacity, I was sought to teach a class at UCLA-Extension. It was very rewarding and 
enlightening. Students were eager to learn and appreciated the combinations of teaching 
methodologies used. Their evaluation of the class was excellent and that seal of approval 
was appreciated. 

Additionally, Cerritos College asked this writer to teach a class for the Special 
Education Assistance Certification Program. It was gratifying to do so. Many of the 
assistants in the district took the class. Most of the assistant staff were older and had 
been in their assignments for years. It was truly God who softened some of those 
hardened hearts to go take a class and improve themselves and their work place 
environment. 


New Team Collaboration 


The challenge of collaboration was evident when I became the school district’s 
Supervisor of Special Education. Leadership responsibility included informing parents, 


students, teachers and staff of recent legislative changes that would affect the education 
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process for their children in school. Developing partnerships was mandatory to achieve 
the ultimate goal. Strategic information and planning sessions were held to lay the 
ground work. Subsequently, identifying stakeholders at various levels in the 
implementation process, determining goals and resources needed to accomplish the same 
were crucial to the success of the collaborative effort. Although flyers, meetings large 
and small, identified group gatherings along with other district administrators, county and 
state personnel assisted, communication was the bottom line in affecting the change in 
the way education was to be achieved. Special Education would no longer be a closeting 
experience for students with exceptional needs. 

Grant writing, developing a new program for preschool deaf and hard of hearing, 
adopting new curricula and guidelines for service were all crucial in order to comply with 
state and federal program mandates, This was truly a test of organizing, communicating, 
writing, disseminating information, brainstorming and most of all loving the beneficiaries 
of this labor of love. Team Gailaing skills were acquired, sharpened and enhanced by all. 
A newsletter was created that greatly aided in chronicling the progress that was made. 

Retiring after thirty-nine years of teaching, counseling and school administration 
was physically easy. The heart has to let go of the students who taught her to care in 
spite of obvious limitations. 

Life Line 

Church has always been a shelter from the storms of life. During the time of my 
father’s passing and the demonic attacks on my body and spirit, I began to fellowship 
with First African Methodist Episcopal Church (FAME), Los Angeles, California. A 


game plan was needed to be active in a large church like FAME. Missionary pursuits 
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were known to me — that is where I began my spiritual service work. Working as the 
local grantsmanship chair in addition to the Fifth Episcopal District Women’s Missionary 
Society was energizing. Missionaries helped the writer to learn church polity and 
protocol as well as the biorhythm of the congregation and leadershtp. The experience 
reinforced teambuilding skills, communication and commitment. 

The small army of staff and student ministers was supported immensely by the 
missionaries. As the student ministers would have their annual revival, some church 
members would support and encourage with their presence and special offerings. 

Believing that a Christian niche had been found, I, the writer, became comfortably 
clothed in my missionary habit. Then, one evening during a student ministers’ revival - 
the healer, Ms. Clara, came over to an ordinary looking lady nearby. Clara began calling 
demons out of her — envy, jealousy, fornication and lust. The lady’s body was writhing 
vigorously and then she slumped over and passed out. That following Sunday that lady’s 
countenance was bright and her demeanor was peaceful. She was openly and loudly 
praising God. No one had known her to have done that before. There was such joy in 
telling others about what had been witnessed. Did you know that the lady told some 
people she did not want persons telling everybody what had happened? — especially what 
the healer had said? Somehow, those who witnessed this event were saddened by the 


lady’s comment but vowed they would not stop praising if they had a similar experience. 
indwelling 


Another experience occurred several months following this writer’s attendance at 
the student ministers’ revival. As I approached the altar rail and lifted up my hands, my 


whole body quaked vigorously. My bracelets were clanging so loud one could not hear 
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the soft music. After the great shake-up, I fell to my knees and draped myself over the 
railing. Trying to gain my composure was difficult. My body continued to quake with 
my knees locked in place. A wave of heat mantled my body — but not a hot flash which 
rolls into place. Thts was a hot joy flash!!! It was said that my body was hot to the 
touch, almost like a fever. In some efforts to leave the altar and walk up the side aisle... 
my legs gave way and the quaking persisted. Well-meaning persons were surrounding 
me to fan or just be a looky-loo. I later described feeling a very cold presence nearby. 
That fanned cold presence soon moved. The more they the hotter I became. This 
Indwelling experience was real for this writer as others witnessed it with me. To this day, 
I am having quaking moments and hot joy flashes. Am not ashamed of the Gospel of 


Jesus Christ or the Holy Spirit. He left to guide me to destination. 
The Answer 


This writer answered the call that was on her life and has been diligent in her 
preparation for the work. She has taken her denomination’s course of study for 
ordination as an Itinerant Elder and been ordained. The ministerial traintng she had was 
under the tutelage of Rev. Dr. Cecil L. Murray who recently retired. Knowing that she 
has favor with God, she does not serve with arrogance but with humility. She was the 
planter and Senior Pastor of Redondo Beach Community (AME) Church in Redondo 
Beach, California until December 2006. 

Seminary training has been the mainstay for this researcher since August 2005. 
However, the covenant with God has kept me and strengthened this researcher although 


she has had a bout with Breast Cancer and is Cancer-free to date. When God calls and 
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you answer, He will give you the Peace that you need to get through whatever the world 
has dealt you on your life’s journey. 

This writer answered the call with humility, praise, honor and eagerness. As my 
experiences have been chronicled in the public education sector, teaching and counseling 
moments yielded students who would be terminated by the social service system because 
of age or legal situations upon leaving high school or graduating. Their struggle with 
independence were not only financial and housing issues but steeped deep in the Public 
Social Service System — Foster Care. Thus, my primary concern is with the transition of 
these young people — Emancipated Minors into the young adult world without the support 
system all youth need to succeed and be productive and contributing members of society. 

The writer had the privilege of family support throughout her journey. This is not 
so for many of the students she mentored and taught. The price our youth pay for the 
lack of family support is painfully clear. It is the intent of this writer to fill those empty 


places for underserved Emancipated Minors. 
Initial Context 


Redondo Beach, California, a Pacific Ocean community, is located between the 
Los Angeles, California airport and Rancho Palos Verdes Hills. This community is a 
thirty-two-mile square compact city. It has approximately twenty-five churches sprinkled 
and in some parts clustered in various locations of the city. According to the 2000 United 
States Census and current information from the Redondo Beach Chamber of Commerce, 
65,7000 people inhabit this city. 

The context for ministry was in the South Bay Christian Church located in the 


center of town in “church row.” This site housed three different congregations. The host 
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church was an aged senior one with no children. Children would come sporadically and 
as the grandparents’ visits required them. The Korean Church was another worshipping 
congregation on the site. They have a congregation and are of the same denomination as 
the host church. The Redondo Beach Community Church is the third congregation on 
site. Jt is a small intergenerational mission congregation of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church denomination. The coexistence of the three congregations had been 
very positive. The collaborative for this Christian fellowship was designed by the host 
pastor. This continued from 2001 through 2006. During the 2006-2007 year, there was a 
change in the leadership of the host church. 

A younger female pastor had been assigned to the host church. The Korean 
Church had asked for an English sermon to be presented to their youth church. The new 
host pastor had asked me to assist her in this endeavor. In the past, we had held three 
services a year in which all congregations had come together and participated in the 
worship services. Although songs, prayers and sermons may have been presented in a 
different language the spirit of the message transcended the service, moving us all 
sometimes to tears. 

Context for ministry may best be written in the hearts of the host congregants. 
Their openness to help establish faith communities on site truly captures the missionary 
spirit. The host church has been the “nesting place” or incubator previously for a Spanish 
congregation in the past. Now they were nurturing Redondo Beach Community Church 
at this time. A more inclusive attitude toward different denominations allowed the host 


church to maintain its strong and viable position in this community. 
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The availability of the site resources for meetings and programs had been a 
tremendous help for all three congregations. Each had its own designated building for 
worship and Bible study. The Korean Church held seminary classes on site for its 
ministerial trainees. Other community groups such as Alcohol Anonymous and Panic 


Attack Care met regularly more than once a week. 
Subsequent Context 


As aresult of changes in the host church’s pastor and use of the facility we were 
using, the African Methodist Episcopal Mission church was closed. After this researcher 
conferred with her UTS mentor regarding this situation, he suggested that she come to the 
church where he is pastor. The name of the church is Ward African Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Los Angeles, California with a membership of approximately 1500. It is 
located on the periphery of the University of Southern California campus. The church is 
located in the 90007 zip code which has a population of 45,000 and an age distribution 


for 15-19 years of 6,820 youth.’ 
Denomination History 


The African Methodist Episcopal Church has a umque and glorious history. It is 
unique in that it is the first major religious denomination in the western world that has its 
origin in sociological rather than differences in theological behefs. Theological concepts 
even to this day do not trouble followers of the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
branch of God’s children. The main cause for the origin of the African Methodist 


Episcopal Church is still one of the major problems today: racism. A failure to solve it 


* U.S. Census Data 2000.gov 
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adequately and justly has been a stumbling block to world peace progress. The problems 
arise in practically every world assembly which seeks world Christian unity. The African 
Methodist Episcopal Church should feel proud of the fact that it was the first clear, active 
voice heard in the western world against discrimination and segregation based upon 
color. 

A major cause for the development of the African Methodist Episcopal Church was 
the fact that members of the St. George Methodist Episcopal Church in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania in 1787 segregated its colored members from its white congregants. The 
colored members were sent to the gallery/balcony of the church. Richard Allen, the 
founder of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, said “One Sunday as these Africans 
were called, knelt to pray outside of their segregated area, they were actually pulled from 
their knees and told to go to a place which had been designated for them.” This added 
insult to injury, and the Negroes said, “Wait until prayer is over and we will go out and 
trouble you no more.” Those Negroes went out and formed the Free African Society, and 
from this society two groups evolved — the Episcopalians and the Methodists. The leader 
of the Methodist group was Richard Allen, an African American preacher. This was a 
revolt against segregation and from the beginning anyone, except slaveholders, could join 
the newly formed church. “If thy heart be as my heart, then give me thy hand,” said 


Bishop Richard Allen. He preached and served for 50 years until his death in 1831. 
Context History 


Ward AME Church in Los Angeles, California was founded in 1902. Its humble 
ministry began with Mr. and Mrs. John Pryor holding services in their home. The small 


number of faithful Christians helped to bring about an increase in what became first 
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known as the Los Angeles Mission. The Los Angeles Mission acquired property at Santa 
Fe and 16" Streets and changed the name to Calvary Mission. During the next twelve 
years, the congregation merged with Bethel Mission and was subsequently admitted to 
the California Conference of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. Additionally, the 
mission was renamed Ward Chapel in honor of Rev. A.M. Ward and moved to 14" and 
Channing Streets. In 1919, the church was again relocated to 1250 East 25" Street in 

Los Angeles. 

The first pastor assigned to Ward Chapel was Rev. C. Duncan. Others that 
followed were Reverends: Herron, Moten, J.W. Price, McCorkle, Ghant, Gray and B.R. 
Guy. In 1926 under the pastorate of Rev. A.E. Lyles, a new building was erected with 
completion and cornerstone laying in 1928. The greatest growth in the church occurred 
under the leadership of Reverend J.W. Price. This was the most significant since the 
church’s beginning in 1902. The membership grew to 1,412. Rev. Frederick D. Jordan, 
assigned in 1950, raised funds in a few weeks to purchase a new facility and relocate 
Ward to its present location at 25" and Magnolia Streets in Los Angeles, California in 
1951. The Ward Church family raised money to renovate the new facility and entertain 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church Council of Bishops. Ward supported its pastor 
as he sought and was elected bishop in 1952. 

Over the next 10 years, Ward was led by experienced pastors including Reverends: 
Fred Stephens, Jerry Ford and Larry S. Odum. In 1962, Rev. C. Wayne Love was 
assigned to Ward. His legacy of debt liquidation, facility remodeling, and expansion of 


the connectional ministry and purchase of the parsonage on St. Andrews Place was a 
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milestone. Rev. Love’s most enduring mark was that of identifying the congregation as 
the ‘Ward Family’ while at the same time proclaiming, “Love has brought love.” 

In 1972, Ward welcomed Rev. C. Garnett Henning, Sr. (later elected a Bishop), 
who spoke truth to power, and took the message of salvation and justice to the streets. 
Following that period of social activism, Rev. Frank Madison Reid, IH brought anointed 
teaching, preaching, and growth in membership and ministry. During this pastorate, 
Ward gave birth to the city’s Cold Weather Program for the Homeless, brought national 
attention to the plight of Black Foster children via Room for One More, housed Free 
South African Movements, and encouraged the founding of the Ward Economic 
Development Corporation to help revitalize the community. 

During 1988, Ward was prepared to address the physical infrastructure of its 
building. Under the leadership of Rev. Howard Gloyd, the congregants not only 
corrected safety issues but beautified the sanctuary. Rev. Norman D. Copeland came to 
Ward as pastor and dedicated himself to the work of administration, interfaith work, and 
outreach mimstries — Ward Family Life Center. The Education Building was renovated 
and other physical improvements were made. 

A new shepherd was assigned in 2004 — Rev. Sylvester Laudermill, Jr. Under his 
shepherding, Ward was known as “The Friendly Church — The Holy Ghost 
Headquarters” filled with the love of God. Ward was committed to the work of the 
Church and the Liberating mission of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Ward welcomed Rev. Dr. C. Dennis Williams, a dynamic and anointed teacher, 


administrator and preacher. Under his leadership, the Ward family is focusing on the 
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objectives of evangelism, maintenance and stewardship in working out its mission; debt 


elimination and soul evangelism. 
Project Foundation 


The context location is ideal for this researcher’s project. Ward African Methodist 
Episcopal Church had a program entitled Room for One More (RFOM). This church 
project began as a Missionary one in 1979 the same year as the International Year of the 
Child. This particular program was designed to educate the Ward community about the 
number of children in and out of home care. 

In subsequent years, RFOM spun off from the Missionaries and became a church 
program. Sponsoring Adoption Day at church became a traditional annual day for the 
congregation. This led to providing support and advocacy for families going through the 
adoption process. Respite care was provided for some adoptive parents. As Ward began 
obtaining state and county grant funding for the program, public service announcements 
(PSAs) as well as media flashes became a large part of the educational activities. Media 
ads on the side of buses, cable TV shows, featured news articles and a film produced and 
directed by Mrs. Maria Reid, the church’s first lady at that time. Ward became a member 
of a consortium of adoptive parent groups that worked with the Los Angeles County 
Department of Adoptions. The church was the fiduciary agency for itself and two others 
— one in Santa Barbara and the other in San Diego, California. RFOM program garnered 
approximately $90,000 during the duration of this program. 

However, the Emancipated Minors Project is a different focus than adoption itself. 
The purpose and focus of this project is to identify and provide a delivery of services 


model for this population with regard to all needed services inclusive of housing. 
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More can be accomplished when agencies share resources that are pooled together 
and collaboratively deployed. Many of the youth who are Emancipated or Aging-Out of 
the Foster Care system are increasing in number and are not aware of the services which 


are available for them. 


Synergy 


At the intersection of compassion and commitment this writer saw a God Scene of 
Inspiration (GSI). The GSI was located in the heart of the writer at Ward AME Church 
in Los Angeles, California. Habakkuk 2:2 says “Write down the revelation and make it 
plain on tablets so that a herald may run with it.” This scripture best describes the 
synergial theme. The compassion developed over four decades of working in the public 
education sector helped to carve out this special place in this writer’s heart for 
Emancipated Minors. This writer’s experience with counseling and teaching at the 
Senior High School level helped to bring an awareness of the need to provide a delivery 
of services for this targeted population — Emancipated Minors. This targeted population 
defined by Social Services Law which states “an emancipated minor means a person at 
least 16 years of age who has completed his/her compulsory education, and is living 
separate and apart from their family and is not in receipt of or in need of Foster Care.”” 
These are youth who appear to become invisible once they become 18 years of age in the 
Foster Care system. The community program is in need of a strong transition support for 


this youth group. 


> Cyberspace document, Emancipated Minors 349.5 
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The writer’s passion for helping and guiding youth has a forty plus year history of 
working with the public school and court systems along with community organizations to 
empower and uplift youth for successful and productive citizenship participation. 

It is the researcher’s desire to provide a replicable model for faith-based and other 
community groups to utilize in order to maximize services to Emancipated Minors. The 
Emancipated Minors/Transition Age Youth group is a youth group whose welfare is our 
social responsibility. These young people have been in the Foster Care system and once 
they are 16-18 and have graduated from senior high school, they are not well informed as 
to their options for independent living. It is this writer’s aim to: (1) identify youth who 
are in need of services, (2) assess their needs, (3) encourage other faith-based and 
community agencies to aid this population, (4) collaborate with resources and service 
providers in the community, and (5) design an inclusive model to be replicated in the 
faith community and community at large. 

Ward African Methodist Episcopal Church is a seasoned body of believers 
committed to taking care of the orphans/Foster Care in their community as demonstrated 
in the past. Several members and clergy adopted youth during the life of their ‘Room for 
One More’ program. The foundation of providing for orphans has been well laid and 
implemented in this august body of believers. 

This writer and the Ward faith family are both committed to raising the Emancipated 
Minors/Transition Age Youth of the voiceless ashes of being underserved to the Phoenix 


of strong, independent youth they will become as assistance is given for their success. 
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Oxford University Press defines synergy as a combined effort of drugs, organs that 
exceeds the sum of their individual effects. The combined® energy that is working 
together out-produces the individual work. Faith-based organizations and community 
agencies can be in the leadership role of making the difference with Emancipated 
Minors/Transition Age Youth. Their role and function in the community allows for those 
in need to readily come to houses of worship to remedy the need. Referrals made within 
the community are accepted by this underserved group of Emancipated Minors/Transition 
Age Youth and there is a connection made that began with trust and hope. The 
collaborative process for reaching Emancipated Minors/Transition Age Youth and 


responding to their needs resonates to the very definition of synergy. 
Conclusion 


Furthermore, life happens to give us experiences, challenges, opportunities and 
quiet moments of respite. We all attempt to define who we are by what we see as our 
purpose and duty in this quagmire of events shaping our very existence. Our strength 
comes when we let go and allow God to direct our path and fight any battles that arise. 
Whatever we do we must search for resources and common links to what the program or 
ministry needs. Researching existing programs and services with a delivery of service 
unique for that program heips to formulate a new vision for responding to a specific age 
youth group or need. Chapter Two will present some existing programs in which the 


Emancipated Minor/Transitioning Age Youth group have had success. 


° Oxford Illustrated American Dictionary. Oxford (University Press, New York, 
NY,1998),842. 


CHAPTER TWO 
STATE OF THE ART SOURCES RELATED TO PROJECT 
REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Teen years are the most difficult and viewed as the most tumultuous years of 
one’s life. Having loving parents to help you cross or make it through the transition to 
adulthood and independence is crucial. We will never know how much these groups of 
young people who are emancipated minors, aging out of foster care or transitioning age 
youth (TAY) have endured during their formative and teenage years. However, they are 
an underserved population or subculture of the august body called teens. They are those 
who are aging out of the Foster Care system without the benefit of familial support or 
major bureaucratic assistance. These youths are exiting the care and custody of the 
Department of Children and Family Services (DCFS). It is interesting to note that these 
youths are expected to miraculously enter into adult independence with very little if any, 
such modeled or mentored independent adult behavior and assistance. 

It has been stated that there are more than 500,000 children and youth in foster 
care in the United States: approximately 20,000 youth ‘age out’/ emancipate from foster 


care each year. California has approximately 100,000 foster youth being serviced.’ In 


? National Foster Care Statistics/On the Move accessed April 28, 
201 1.http://www.onthemovebayarea.org/node/561, 
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Los Angeles County, there were 3,750 TAYs targeted population as of October 
28, 2009." 

It would be beneficial to give some national figures regarding the total numbers of 
foster care along with those who exited over the 2007-2011 fiscal years (FYI) period. The 
fiscal year refers to the Federal Fiscal Year, October 1“ through September 30". These 


figures are excerpted from The AFCARS Report, July 2012, #19." 





Fiscal Years 2007 2008 2009 2010 2011 
Numbers in foster care on 488.285. 463,799 421,350 406,412 400,540 
September 30 of the FY 


Number exited foster care during 294,989 288,762 278,157 257.481 245,260 
FY 


Race and Ethnicity During FY 2011 


American Indian/Alaskan Native 2% 4,656 
‘Asian ——t—<“i‘s~™~™~™~*~*~*~*~*~*~*~*~”~””;”;*C*dSH OTD 
“Black or African American 95% «62,454 
“Native Hawaii/Other PacificIslander (0% 540 | 
Hispanic (of any race) ~~ 20% ~—Ss«S 0651 
“Whitt — 44%~——« 106,982 
“Unknown/Unableto Determine #§ 2% A825 
“TwoormoreRacs 5% 13,318 





Although this aging out population TAY in Los Angeles County is not 
overwhelming in its numbers 3,541, it is underserved and existing resources are not made 


known as readily to them as they perhaps should be. The DCFS includes in its exiting 


® Gibbs, LaSonya, Memorandum as of 10/28/2009, Los Angeles County Department of Children 
and Family Services Youth Development Services Division. 


? U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Administration for Children and Families, 
Administration on Children, Youth and Families, Children’s Bureau, www.acf.hhs. gov/programs/cb, 
Preliminary Estimates for FY 2011 as of July 2012(19), page 3, accessed July 29, 2012. 
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conference/counseling session with TAY information regarding housing, vocational 
training, medical and mental health care, education, independent living skills and limited 
financial assistance. There are some key areas of concern as this population relates to 
their dependence to independence journey. 

On Their Own by Mark Shirk and Gary Stangler discusses some challenges of 
youth who age out of the foster care system. Some of the issues facing this fragile 
population are housing employment, education-college, financial training as well as 
community networking and individual mentoring and support. A key facet of any 
guidance is to help develop a self-advocacy posture as they process toward adulthood.’” 

Moreover, one major concern is affordable housing. The majority of these young 
people have been economically and physically dependent upon someone else via an 
agency or good hearted foster care family. At eighteen or older they are required to exit 
the foster care system and be independent with minimal skills and resources. Housing for 
most is unaffordable and as a result some are homeless and/or on the street. Daily living 
is surviving with little drama and heartaches as possible. They may not have the job 
skills necessary to obtain employment that would provide the income to defray the cost of 
adequate and appropriate housing. “To this day, youth who age out of the nation’s foster 
care system are a population at risk of having difficulty managing the transition from 
dependent adolescence to independent adulthood.””' 

In an effort to assist youth in their transitions to adulthood, the Foster Care 


Independence Act of 1999 established the John Chafee Foster Care Independence 


10 Shirk, Martha and Gary Stanger, On Their Own: Basic Books, Boulder, CO., 2004, p.10 


'! Osgood, Wayne, E. Michael Foster, Constance Flanagan, Gretchen R. Ruth, Own Your Own 
Without A Net. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, IL. 2005, 27. 
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Program (Chafee Program), allowing states more funding and flexibility to help young 
people transition to adulthood. States received increased funding and were permitted to 
extend Medicaid eligibility to former foster children up to age 21. a 

Additionally, the Chafee Program allows states to use up 30 percent of their federal 
funds to provide room and board services to youth 18-21 years of age. This includes 
young people who move into independent-living programs, age out, or lose touch with 
the child welfare agency and then return for assistance before reaching 21 (National 
Foster Care Awareness Project, 2000). za 

Although there are many programs in the various states, there 1s one in California 
which has a comprehensive continuum of services to encourage permanent exodus from 
the streets. The Larkin Street Youth Services (LSYS) with eight locations in San 
Francisco, California. Seventeen programs operate within their eight locations in the Bay 
area. Their programs are designed to address the immediate needs and create long term 
opportunities for stable housing. LEASE is their supportive residential program for 
youth who have emancipated from San Francisco’s foster care system. The program uses 
scattered-site apartments, and participants are linked to a range of supportive services 
including employment, education, and life skills training services. - 

The road to independence is a hard road to travel without the benefit of a good 
support system and for basic needs being provided and skills acquired. Obtaining a high 
school education is very necessary for economic survival. Approximately 20% of 

' Child Welfare League of America: Practice Areas: Family Foster Care: Critical Issues: 


Programs and Resources, accessed April 28, 2011, . 
http://www.cwla.org/programs/fostercare/agingoutresources.htm. 


'S Thid.,1. 


* Thid., 6. 
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California’s youth who have aged out of the foster care system have not completed their 
high school education. This then becomes a number one priority for the youth to focus 
upon and finish. Without this template for employment even minimal paying jobs may 
be few and far between. 

Orangewood Children’s Foundation, Rising Tide Communities is proving to be a 
model for nationwide replication. It has collaborated with concerned business leaders to 
implement the innovative Rising Tide Communities, a holistic program that provides a 
complete range of independent living services. Motivated young adults can participate in 
an eighteen to twenty-four month program that provides subsidized living 
accommodations, job placement, education opportunities and a team of helpful volunteers 
and counselors to help them as they transition to life on their own. One aspect of their 
program operates a specialized component for transitioning youth. Rising Tide is an 
eighteen-month transitional housing program for emancipated foster youth between ages 
18-21. The program provides motivated young people with affordable apartment housing 
and support services to help them transition to independence successfully. 

Although employment is a cornerstone for survival in this world of independence, 
the catch twenty-two is that these youths cannot obtain affordable housing and obtain 
employment without a high school education. Jobs help to develop positive self-images 
as well as meeting some objectives. Employment is a conduit for learning about 
relationships adult responsibilities in addition to setting personal goals. Acquiring job 
skills for employment is necessary to compete and maintain employment in the world of 
work, Having an open and positive attitude aids in learning on the job and building a 


cadre of marketable skills. 


1) 
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There is a widespread belief that young people who ‘age out’ of foster care near 
the time that they turn eighteen are particularly vulnerable to poor economic and social 
outcomes as they enter adulthood. Over the past few years, significantly more attention 
has been paid to young people aging out of foster care and more concern expressed for 
their future prospects. The 1999 Foster Care Independence Act provides fiscal incentives 
to states for enhanced services to these youths. In addition the Act requires states to 
evaluate their services to this population of young people and has provided additional 
resources to do so. A study was conducted which yielded crucial information on the 
employment outcomes. of children exiting foster care near eighteenth birthday in 
California, Illinois and South Carolina during the mid-1990s. 

These three states were chosen primarily because of the availability of longitudinal 
administrative data on foster children and Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC) and Temporary Assistance to Needy Families (TANF) recipients, and the 
availability of wage reporting data. The report was initiated when the youth began to 
have earnings, in how many quarters over a thirteen quarter time period they had earned 
income and the amount of earned income they received over that time period. A 
comparison is made of these outcomes to those for youth who were reunified with their 
parents prior to their eighteenth birthday and to low-income youth. The summary of 
findings was as follows: 

Youth aging out of foster care are underemployed. No more than 45% of the TAYs have 
earnings in any of the three states during any one of the thirteen quarters of the study. 
This is also the case for reunified youth. A slightly larger proportion of low-income 


youth had earnings but never more than 50%. 


2) 


3) 


A2 


Patterns of unemployment vary by state. About 30% of youth aging out of foster care in 
Illinois, 23% in California, and 14% in South Carolina had no earnings due the entire 
thirteen quarter period. 
Youth who do work begin to do so early. In all three states, youth were more likely to 
earn income for the first time during the four quarters prior to and the quarter of their 
eighteenth birthday than in the two years following. For youth who exited foster care by 
aging out half in California and Illinois and two-thirds in South Carolina had earnings 
prior to their eighteenth birthday.. Although the aging out group is more likely to work 
than the reunified group in South Carolina and California there is no difference between 
the two groups and Illinois. In California and South Carolina if youth did not work prior 
to exit, there was slightly more than a fifty-fifty chance that they would begin 
employment after exit. In Hlinois youth who did not have earnings prior to their 
eighteenth birthday had less than a 50% chance of beginning to work by the age of 
twenty. < 

Possible employment entry levels will come as well as a job when the youth 
becomes eighteen (some states ientone: or when they have graduated from high 
school. Unfortunately, so many are cast into the world of adulthood without the benefit 
of adequate resources and a safe haven while they make the transition to adulthood. 
Transition is a process of leaving one stage going to another. 

However, education is the springboard for aging out youth to successfully 
transition from adolescence to adulthood. The importance of education to secure a job 


and obtain housing is fused into one being contingent upon the other. This fusion creates 


'S Robert George. Employment Outcomes for Youth Aging Out of Foster Care. University of 
Chicago, Chapin Hall Center for Children March 2002. , accessed 4/28/2011 
http://www.aspe.hhs. gov/hsp/fostercare-agingout02. 
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stability for the youth and reinforces some initial steps of independence. Earning a high 
school diploma is the first step in setting educational goals. The high level of 
technological use today makes it a must for all persons to be literate verbally, literally and 
computer savvy. Basic to all of this is English and rudimentary math information 
and skills. 

This vulnerable group is in dire need of their education being raised to a new level. 
Youth in foster care are 44 percent less likely to graduate from high school and after 
emancipation, 40-50% never complete high school.'° 

There ts a program entitled ‘Guardian Scholars Program’ at California State 
University, in Fullerton, California. This program admits several students each semester 
to the university. Each scholar receives full tuition and funding for textbooks, supplies 
and annual fees. The program also offers assistance in completing college entrance and 
financial aid forms an orientation to university life; year round, on-campus housing, on- 
campus student employment; one-on-one counseling, academic advising, peer mentoring, 
and faculty mentoring; a drop-in study center; assistance with off-campus employment in 
the young person’s career field; and post-graduation career planning.'’ Health care both 
medical and mental health are also important areas of concern. Having Medicare or 
anything comparable is ideal. As youth leave the system, there should be a transition 
period of coverage with a healthcare provider. This should include medical, visual, 
dental and mental health. Many of the youth who have aged out of foster care have 


experienced life changing events and adjustments. They are still meandering through 


'® On the Move. http://onthemovebayarea.org/node/561 accessed 4/28/2011. 
'’ Child Welfare League of America, accessed 4/28/2011 http://www.cwla.org/printable/printpage.asp p 6. 
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adjustments to the trauma and or setback of being without a permanent family. Some 
youth are categorically ‘special needs’ and require some assisted living and care. 
Regardless of the specific human care need, it is crucial that it is met to help 
undergird the transition for this population of youth. Self-worth and positive self-esteem 
help to keep hope alive and determination moves the individual toward their expressed 
goals. Being healthy and maintaining good health is vital to the transition from 
dependence to independence. The major program which supports TAYs is the Foster 
Care Independence Act of 1999, better known as the Chafee Act, after the late Senator 
John Chafee, an advocate for foster youth. The act provides $140 million in funding per 
year. The funding provides services (mental health services, life skills, mentoring, 
employment preparation, education and others), stipends for housing and extended 
Medicaid eligibility through age twenty-one at state option. The latter is especially 
valuable to foster youth, who often must contend with mental health issues arising from 
their traumatic pasts. Prior to the 1999 act Medicaid was only available to former foster 
youth if they were eligible for other reasons (for example they were poor young women 
with children), meaning that few were eligible. Given that former foster youth are less 
than half as likely to use mental health services after discharge from out-of-home care as 
they were while in care this extension of Medicaid benefits is critical. The Chafee Act 
also provides state funding - $44.7 million in fiscal year 2004 — for vouchers for 
education and training including postsecondary training and education, to youth who 
have aged out of foster care or who have been adopted from the public foster care system 


after age sixteen’® 


'§ Courtney, Mark, Youth A ging Out of Foster Care. Network on Transitions to Adulthood Policy 
Brief MacArthur Foundation Research Network on Transitions to Adulthood and Public Policy, April 2005, 
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Independent living skills are vital to the youth embarking upon this journey of 
dependence to independence. Dreams of being on your own and the reality of 
independence are two separate states of being. Like most teens, aging out youth envision 
being independent and having the freedom to make choices. However, aging out youth 
have been nurtured in a dependent system and are shortly weaned away and expected to 
be ready for the independent young adult life. The Los Angeles County Department of 
Children and Family Services does provide and Independent Living Program (ILP). “The 
ILP is a program in the Department of Children and Family Services that is designed to 
help youth who are sixteen years old but not yet twenty-one. The goal of the program is 
to assist youth in foster care transition successfully to a life after foster care.’’!? 

Another noted program which provides for youth in transition is the John H. 
Chafee Foster Care Independence Program (CFCIP). This program offers assistance to 
help current and former foster care youths achieve self-sufficiency. Grants are offered to 
States and Tribes who submit a plan to assist youth in a wide variety of areas designed to 
support a successful transition to adulthood. Activities and programs include, but are not 
limited to help with education, employment, financial management, housing, emotional 
support and assured connections to caring adults for older youth in foster care. The 
program is intended to serve youth who are likely to remain in foster care until age 


eighteen, youth who, after attaining sixteen years of age have left foster care for kinship 


Issue #19. 
'’ Department of Children and Family Services-For Youth ,accessed January 28, 


2014, http://defs. lacounty.gov/foryouth/index.html 9/18/2008. 
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guardianship or adoption and young adults ages eighteen to twenty-one who have “aged 
out” of the foster care system.~” 

The tenets and financial assistance of this program could greatly augment any 
program for this targeted population. The gamut of activities and programs would 
accommodate the total needs of those aging out of the foster care system. 

Admittedly, there are major concerns for the TAY, yet, the main issue for this 
project is getting information to them about the resources available to assist with their 
transition to independence. Having Resource Centers available in the community is 
crucial for disseminating the appropriate information and referrals to community agencies 
providing the needed services. Faith-based agencies collaborating with community 
organizations which could provide services would respond to the groans of the 
transitioning age youth in the immediate community. 

The Department of Children and Family Services conducts an exit interview for 
youth aging out of the foster care system. Information is given to the youth regarding 
resources they are eligible for and may receive. Collaborating with the faith-based 
organizations allows the DCFS to expand its territory and ability to provide the essential 
information to TAY. Likewise members in the faith-based community along with the 
greater community at large will become more knowledgeable about transitioning age 
youth and actively participating in their journey from dependence to independence. 

Since biblical times, people have gotten the most done when they worked 
cooperatively in teams. Although they didn’t actually use the term team the leaders of 
the Bible realized that a team is more than the sum of its parts. They had not yet heard of 


*° The John H. Chafee Foster Care Independence Program, accessed January 4, 2016 
http://www.acf.hhs.gov/programs/cb/programs/cb/programs_fund/state_tribal/jh_chafee.htm 
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the word synergy, but they had seen it enough in action to describe it. “Iwo are better 
than one because they have a good return for their work: If one falis down, his friend can 
help him up... Though one may be overpowered, two can defend themselves. A cord of 
three strands is not easily broken.” (Ecclesiastes 4:9-10)7) 

A classic collaborator in the Bible was Nehemiah, King Artaxerxes’s cupbearer, 
who was the convener for organizing the rebuilding of the Jerusalem wall. His example 
of leadership can readily be duplicated as it relates to services being provided to the TAY 
in various communities. A collaborative approach to providing a delivery of services 
model for TAY would give them immediate information and access to services in the 
community. Faith-based groups have a social and theological responsibility to care for 
those in the community who are unable to take care of themselves. Children and 
especially orphans are in need of care and guidance as do all children transitioning from 
dependence to independence. 

On the other hand, there is the Jericho principle which is another team 
development concept utilized by the business sector today to reinvent themselves with 
renewed purpose. Collaboration is used to break down organizational walls. In the Old 
Testament, Joshua blew his trumpet and the walls of Jericho came tumbling down. In the 
business world competitive uncertainty is the trumpet that breaks down your company 
walls. Collaboration — within your company, with partners, with competitors — gives you 


the power to embrace uncertainty and to create the innovation you need to exploit its 


17 orin Woolfe, Leadership Secrets from the Bible. (MF Books: New York, NY. 2002), 133. 
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opportunities. Collaboration opens new possibilities, but also exposes your business to 
new risks.”” 

The DCFS partnership with faith-based groups would be a business collaboration 
replete with its alignment of activities and processes to create a mutually benefictal 
component for both entities.”> This project could be the catalyst that stirs the heart of the 
community to become active stakeholders along with DCFS in the quest to better serve 
these underserved young people. Likewise, the faith-based organizations will develop a 
new commitment of service in their community and will be viewed as truly having 
ministries beyond the wall and contributing to the idea of the ‘Beloved Community.’ 

This writer was invited by Mr. Eric Marts, Deputy Director of Service Bureau #2 
of Department of Children and Family Services of Los Angeles County, to join the 
Watts- Willowbrook Collaborative. Mr. Phillip Tawiah, Regional Administrator, 
Compton, California, welcomed me to the group of approximately 25 plus persons who 
meet monthly. Ms. Regina Goree Assistant Regional Administrator, Compton, patiently 
provided me with rudimentary information regarding the Department’s processes and 
procedures related to TAY as well as the collaborative functioning. 

As aresult of my participation with this collaborative, insights were discovered 
regarding a possible model for delivery of services to TAY by faith-based organizations 
and partnerships. The model requires that some interaction has occurred before any 


formalization of an operative group is made. This writer should be proactive in the quest 


* Ralph Welborn and Vince Kasten. The Jericho Principle (John Wiley & Sons, Inc. Hoboken, 
New Jersey, 2003), J. 


23 Thid. 
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for developing collaborative long-term relationships. There are ten recommended 


Strategies for Building Collaboration(s). They are as follows: 


Go first — Be proactive or first in making the effort to collaborate; 

Be open and direct about your intent to collaborate; 

Pay attention to responses. Be ace about what you say and do as well as what you 
don’t say or don’t do; 

Keep talking. Maintain effective communication as well as active listening; 

Forgive quickly. (Respond positively when others cooperate. ); 

Agree ahead of time on systems for conflict resolution. How to agree to disagree; 
Conduct regular reviews and actively monitor relationships. Check for parties meeting 
their obligations; 

Use graduated sanctions. Next level of conflict resolution is agreed remedies; 

Make a commitment to a higher ethical standard. Making an effort to be more conscious 
of your ethical standards will result in greater authenticity; 

Use internet-based problem solving to negotiate disputes. Underlying interest of. 
stakeholders.~* 

Emphasizing collaborations presents a new paradigm shift for agencies in the 
community to provide products and services. This example of collaboration is one of 
intra-agency as well as inter-agency. The various departments of the city developed a 
process for making certain that the TAY population was adequately serviced. Then the 


mayor garnered community support by establishing a task force of community and civic 


ae — 


** James W. Tamm, Ronald J. Luyet. Radical Collaboration. ( HarperCollins Publishers Inc: New 
York NY, 2004), 170-178. 
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representatives to review the needs of this targeted group and make recommendations. In 
this new paradigm collaborators are looking at the situation or need and together asking 
how they will meet the challenges. They then become co-creators jointly designing the 
most favorable outcomes. Some favorable outcomes from this collaboration are a 
resource directory and other DCFS expanding their territory and working 25 with faith- 
based groups to meet social responsibilities of the TAY, identifying policy and practice 
reforms that would help San Francisco’s most vulnerable young people successfully 
transition into adulthood and achieve self-sufficiency.”” The TAYSF started as an intra- 
agency collaboration and evolved into an inter-agency collaborative. 

Another program of note is Daniel’s Place. This started as a day program to 
provide a safe and welcoming environment for TAY in the city of Santa Monica, 
California. The foci are housing and mental health of the TAY population with specific 
services and assistance for helping this targeted group. This program was a direct result 
of a need to provide mental health along with housing. 

The Independent. Living Program (ILP) provides financial assistance and services 
to current and former foster/probation youth, 16-20 years of age, who have been 
determined to be ILP eligible by an ILP Transition Coordinator. Youth may receive the 
help they need as a student in high school, college, or a vocational program. They may 
also qualify for services if they are working or in need of support services or referrals. 


ILP may be able to assist in areas such as housing, employment and education.”’ 


*Fagleson, Glenn, History of TAYSF: Mayor Newsom's TAY Task Force. accessed 2/3/17 
geagleson@dcyf.org or www.taysf.org 
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1 The Independent Living Program, Department of Children and Family Services. accessed 
2/21/2017. http://ilponline.org/Resources/ 
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Youth Challenge is an alternative program which offers youth, who have dropped out of 
school, the opportunity to change their future. Participants looking for a way to succeed 
outside of a traditional school setting learn self-discipline, leadership and responsibility 
while working to obtatn a high school equivalency diploma. This program is a preventive 
rather than remedial at-risk youth program, which targets participants who are 
unemployed, drug-free, crime-free high school dropouts, sixteen to eighteen years of age. 
The Challenge experience has transformed the lives of over 121,000 youth. The changes 
are powerful, from the inside out, and the outside in. The positive results not only impact 
the graduates, but also their families and community.~° 

Although mental illness is not a part of the focus of this project, it is a tangible 
piece of the concerns the stakeholders had in discussion regarding volunteer training as 
well as referral for services. There is a program that houses and provides additional 
services to individuals who maybe bi-polar, schizophrenic or have major depression. It 
provides housing as well as other related and needed services. Step Up is a non-profit 
organization providing psychosocial including a supportive environment with productive 
activities, including art therapy, supported employment training, coping skills, service 
coordination and social connectedness since 1984. 

Searching for services for a family member and finding very few, founder Susan 

Dempsay had no choice but to start a center offering services that could not be found 


anywhere else.”” 


8 National Guard Youth Challenge Program.NYGCP. accessed 2/22/2017. p2-4 
https://www.jointservicesupport.org/NG Y CP/ 


” Dempsay, Susan. About Step Up. Step Up on Second, accessed March 23, 2016 
www.stepuponsecond.org/about/ 
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Conclusion 


A landmark book to read that paints a true picture with a broad and defining stroke 
is On Their Own by Mark Shirk and Gary Stangler. The litany of concerns that plague 
TAY are discussed with compassion and understanding. Passage of federal legislation, 
Foster Care Independence Act of 1999 laid the groundwork for help for foster youth once 
leaving the system. In California, subsequent to this federal enactment, an Assembly Bill 
12 which allowed foster care for eligible youth to extend beyond age eighteen up to age 
twenty-one. Now is the time to be acquainted with the three theoretical foundations for 
this project. They are biblical, historical and theological aspects of this project and 


discussed in Chapter 3. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Theoretical foundations give credence to the purpose and reason for this project. It 
is important to state the Biblical, Historical, and Theological basis for the project in order 
to understand its scope and nature. It is helpful to ascertain a rudimentary understanding 
of the necessity for the project. Clarity and transparency regarding the purpose emanates 
from this trio of foundation beliefs and experiences. This project is similar to having a car 
but it will not move unless it is serviced and has gas to move. The theoretical foundations 
are the gas needed to move this project forward and received with heartfelt 


understanding. 


Biblical Origin 


The Christian Bible and the Jewish Talmud both make provisions for the orphans, 
widows and poor in their social welfare as well as their faith communities. The Bible 
states that God had said He would make certain that orphans were taken care of. 
Provisions to care for those in the community who were not able have been recorded in 
the Bible since the beginning. The Old Testament basis for this project is found in the 
book of Exodus. God had spoken regarding the care of those who could not provide for 


themselves. Exodus 22:22-23 says, “Do not take advantage of a widow or an orphan. If 
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you do and they cry out to me, I will certainly hear their cry.” Likewise, in the New 
Testament the scripture supporting this project regarding youth or orphans is found in the 
book of James. “Religion that God our Father accepts as pure and faultless is this: to 
look after orphans and widows in their distress and to keep oneself from being polluted 
by the world) ’.James 1:27). The charge is simple and direct to those who have heard 
the Word ,yet ,not responding to the needs of the orphans. Isatah 1:17 states,“ Learn to 
do right !Seek justice ,encourage the oppressed. Defend the cause of the fatherless, 
please the case of the widow.” 

Keep on loving each other as brother (and sister). Do not forget to entertain 
strangers, for by so doing some people have entertained angels without knowing it. They 
called attention to widows and poor (Hebrews 13:2), Abraham did in Genesis 18:1-2. 
Gideon did in Judges 6:11, and Manoah did in Judges 13:2-3. Hospitality simply meant 
making other people feel comfortable and at home away from home. Psalm 82:3-4 
reaffirms the law of God when it says, “Defend the cause of the weak and fatherless: 
maintain the rights of the poor and oppressed. Rescue the weak and needy; deliver them 
from the hand of the wicked.” Rescue the perishing! 

In researching this project, it was interesting to note the functional definition of 
the word orphan and its usage along with communal responses to this specific population. 
In tandem was the constant triage of terms for a subgroup within the communities at that 
time. This triage of terms was widow, orphan and strangers. The Deuteronomist Code or 
laws was the basis for governance in the Israelite communities during this fourth century 


period B.C.E. 
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H. Ringgren and J. Renkema inform contemporary viewpoints on the orphan 
(vtwm) in the Hebrew Bible (HB). Ringgren surveys ancient Egyptian, Mesopotamian, 
Ugaritic, and Phoenician texts for occurrences of terms that have social and etymological 
points contact with the Hebrew term yatom. Furthermore, he states that this term appears 
forty-two times in the HB. He shows that the usage of this word is widespread in the 
legal and poetic texts in the HB, but that its appearance in narrative texts is sparse. Lam. 
5:3 is the key piece of evidence for understanding Ringgren’s idea about the social 
characteristics of the yatom in ancient Israel: “In Lam. 5:3, the people lament: ‘We have 
become orphans, fatherless [‘en ‘ab].’” He accordingly argues that yatom means a minor 
who is fatherless, and that God is his/her protector. Ringgren indicates that two terms for 
a fatherless child are present in the Egyptian literature — tfn and tfn.t ~ and they delineate 
helpless and impoverished children. He indicates also that ekutu appears in Akkadian 
texts and means either a homeless or destitute girl. He also points out that yrwm is 
present in the Ugaritic and Phoenician literature. In both instances data are not present on 
the social characteristics of this individual. Ringgren argues that care for the orphan was 
the duty of the king in the Egyptian, Mesopotamian, and Ugaritic literature. 

Renkema differs with Ringgren. 2 Sam. 20:19; Lam. 1:1; 5:2-3; and 5:20 shape 
Renkema’s theory on the meaning of this term in the HB. 2 Sam. 20:19 says: “Iam one 
of the peaceful and faithful in Israel; you are seeking to destroy a city, a mother in Israel. 
Why do you swallow up the inheritance of Yahweh?” Renkema uses this passage to 
argue that cities are considered to be mothers in the biblical communities. He points out 
that Yahweh is considered to be the father of the biblical community. He argues that 


these beliefs elucidate the meaning of yatom in Lam. 5:3, and this notion is a basis for 
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understanding the meaning of this word in the HB. Lam. 5:2-3 implies that the 
inhabitants of Judah lost their cities, inheritance, and homes, i.e., their mothers, and Lam. 
5:20 suggests that the people of Judah lost protection of Yahweh, i.e., their father. 
Renkema therefore proposes that yatom refers to a child who is bereft of his/her mother 
and father. Thus he translates yatom as “parentless,” not as “fatherless,” because 
“narentless” considers the plight of children who are bereft of their mothers in 


‘ 30 
ancient Israel. 


Now that there is a working definition of how the Israelite communities viewed 
orphans, there is need to examine the characteristics shared by this triage subgroup, 
widows, strangers and orphans. A common practice for rulers, kings and judges was that 
of protecting orphans and widows. This protection was an inherent duty and recorded in 
the laws which governed their community. 

Leadership has an obligation and duty to help take care of those who are less 
fortunate. The communal duty should be the driving force in the faith community to seek 
out and serve those commanded by God in the Old and New Testaments. Ministers in 
leadership positions should speak out and take appropriate action to provide for specific 
populations in need. 

Community leaders and societies began to include provisions for those who were 
less fortunate and unable to care for themselves. Public laws were developed to respond 
to the social responsibility to the poor and other groups such as widows, orphans 


or fatherless. 


*" Harold Bennett. Injustice Made Legal. ( William B. Eerdsman Publishing Co: Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, 2002), 49. 
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Resources in the church ministries and in the greater community should be 
harnessed, collaborated and utilized. Collaboration in and with the community to get the 
needs met for Emancipated Minors or Aging Out youth are essential. An excellent 
example of faith-based collaboration is found in Nehemiah as he collaborated to 
accomplish the completion of the reconstruction of the Jerusalem wall in the successful 
fifty-two day period. (Nehemiah 6:15). 

No child should be left behind — not only in their academic foundation but also in 
spiritual, emotional and physical needs. It is incumbent upon the communities of faith to 
seek, serve and support the fatherless in the community. The transition to adulthood is 
not easy and all resources should be made readily available and at their disposal for 
guidance and support. Very often emancipated minors and or aging out transitional age 
youth are not informed of resources for which they are entitled and/or immediately 
accessible. Frequently they become homeless, helpless and hopeless. 

The social order in the Old Testament was the main heartbeat for prosperous 
living. The book of Deuteronomy was key in defining God’s order of life and living. 
“The law is a means by which the divine ordering at the cosmic level can be actualized in 
the social sphere. ... The stability of the community and its flourishing is a key concern 
of the law. ... Stability in such in the recurring refrain: the resident alien, the orphan, 
and the widow. (e.g., 24:17-22)."! 

This writer is reminded of God’s covenant with Israel. “This agreement with 
Moses/Israel had obligations societal orders is key to meeting the needs of the 
disadvantaged. This frames the focus evident, rules, and stipulations along with 


3! Bruce Birch, A 7! heological Introduction to the Old Testament, (Abington Press, Nashville, TN, 
2005), 157. 
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consequences for non-compliance.”*” Expectations were delineated and in categorical 
life areas. The social and cultural rules were woven into the fabric for living. 

The book of Amos dealt with some of the norms of justice and righteousness. “If 
righteousness represents the principle of benevolence, the will to act beneficently toward 
another person, then justice involves the norm of distributing such good intentions toward 
many in society, not just a few.”*? 

“Let justice roil on like a river, righteousness like a never-failing stream! (Amos 
5:24). The social responsibility that the faith-based community has finds its origin in the 
second statement of the Decalogue. “Love thy neighbor as thyself.” As you are blessed, 
share what you have with those who are disadvantaged — widows, orphans and 
resident aliens. 

The Hebrew Law code was known for its fairness and social responsibility toward. 
the poor, fatherless and widows. God insisted that the poor and powerless be well 
treated. We should reflect God’s concern for the poor by helping those less fortunate 
than ourselves. “Do not move an ancient boundary, stone or encroach on the fields of 
the fatherless, for their Defender is strong; He will take up their case against you.” 
(Proverbs 23:10-11). The term ‘defender’ or ‘redeemer’ refers to someone who brought 


back a family member who had fallen into slavery. God ~ Yahweh was also called the 


Redeemer. (Exodus 6:6). 


*2 Thid.,309. 


‘3 Thid. 309. 
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As a society founded in covenant, covenant law was a central factor in Israel’s life 
from the beginning. The very nature of covenant society requires some concept of law.*4 
These laws or codes were similar in approach to the Code of Hammurabi, king of 
Babylon (circa 2250 BC), and others.” 

Orphans will always be with us. Asa community of faith, we must care for them 
until they can provide for themselves. They have not caused their circumstances and 
should not be ill-treated. Communal view of orphans was different from those who were 
poor although both were to receive compassion and care from the community of faith. 

The history of orphans in the Old Testament speaks of several individuals and 
their treatment as in the case of the daughters of Zelophehad in the book of Numbers 
27:1-5. The names of the daughters were Mahlah, Noah, Hoglah, Milcah and Tirzah. 
They approached the Tent of Meeting and stood before Moses, Eleazar — the priest, the 
leaders and the whole assembly, and said, “Our father died 1n the desert. He was not 
among Korah’s followers, who banded together against the Lord, but he died for his own 
sin and left no sons. Why should our father’s name disappear from his clan because he 
had no son? Give us property among our father’s relatives.”°° 

Deuteronomy 10:18 states, ““He defends the cause of the fatherless and the widow, 
and loves the alien, giving him food and clothing.” God expects us to take care of the 
fatherless, widows and aliens in our communities. “Do not deprive the alien or the 
fatherless of justice, or take the cloak of the widow as a pledge.” (Deuteronomy 24:17). 


** John Bright, A History of Israel, (Westminster John Knox Press: Louisville, Kentucky, 
2000), 172. 


=? Ibids, 72. 


: ° The Holy Bible, New International Version-Women’s Devotional Bible Classic ( Zondervan, 
‘Grand Rapids, MI, 1994) 168. 
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Another accounting in the Bible of an orphan was Hadassah. Mordecai had a 
cousin named Hadassah, whom he had brought up because she did not have a father or 
mother. This girl, known as Esther, was very beautiful. Mordecai had taken her as his 
own daughter when her mother died. (Esther 2:7). 

Yet another example of adoption in the Bible was that of Jochebed and Moses. 
Being the birth mother of Moses, she made plans for her son to be adopted rather than 
being another dead Hebrew baby boy. An agrarian culture facilitated the notion of 
harvesting and tithing the first fruits of the produce to the owner of the land — Yahweh. 
This was done as an offering and for the priests and Levites who had no allotment or 
inheritance. The community which showed compassion would demonstrate this by 
extending its resources and hospitality to any one in need in the community. 

The book of Acts says that the primitive church helped to support the widows in 
its midst. This was in part an act of obedience to the repeated Old Testament edict to 
care for the widow, the orphan and sojourner.”’ 

Communal economic development has a long and simple history. Communes and 
tribal groups established rules and standards so that social and religious practices were 
maintained by the majority of the members in the community. “Whenever an Israelite 
looked on an alien, that Israelite did so as one who also had been alienated in a foreign 
land — and still would be, if not for God’s gracious act of deliverance. The freedom 
within which Israel could now construct structures of communal life was derived from 


God’s grace in delivering strangers from bondage and giving them a home. Memory of 


*7 Justo Gonzalez, The Story of Christianity. (New York: HarperCollins, 1984), 98. 
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that event and its divine gift quality was to motivate the Israelites’ merciful treatment of 
every stranger in the land.””* 

Walter Brueggemann in his book Deuteronomy suggests that this pericope is the 
beginning of social legislation. A particular use of the tithe is unique and calls into action 
how we should and can take care of the vulnerable groups in the church community. The 
tithe is collected, yet, it stays in the town where it is collected. This is a demonstration of 
an economy that is rooted in the generous character of Yahweh and is an economy of 
where there is more than enough. This tithing concept dramatizes an economy of 
surplus.”’ The tithe is a transaction in generosity and gratitude.””” 

The Emancipated Minors and or Aging Out youth of today are a vulnerable group. 
They are being lost in the cracks of society’s bureaucratic system while awaiting help. 
Since the first century it has been a function of the church and cultural communities to 
provide hospitality, care and compassion and a sense of belonging to the community — 
members and visitors. 

The poor and other vulnerable groups will always be in the faith community. It is 
our responsibility to assist and provide whatever is needed individually and/or 
collectively. Providing shelter, food and clothing are essential needs of all human beings. 
The youth may become displaced before they are processed to receive affordable and 
adequate housing. It is the hypothesis of this writer — that if the church and community 
agencies collaborate to provide a delivery of services system for these minors, then this 


vulnerable group will be more successful and able to contribute productively to society. 


** Paul Johnson, The People Called, (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1987), A6. 
” Walter Brueggemann, Deuteronomy, (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2001), 161. 
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This is somewhat similar to the Book of the Covenant with its statutes for maintaining 
social harmony and Christian living. 

The targeted population of this writer’s project is youth who are exiting the Foster 
Care system and embarking upon liberated path laden with experiences they may not be 
equipped to handie. Emancipated Minors and/or Aging Out youth (TAYs) are those who 
are exiting the Foster Care system going into society to live independently. There are 
many issues and concems this writer has about them separating from a system which has 
cared for them for a crucial time in their lives. 

The crux of the matter is, “What can faith-based communities do to provide and/or 
assist with provisions for orphans in the community called Emancipated Minors and/or 
Aging Out Youth?” 

Ephesians 1:5 says, “In love He predestined us to be adopted as His 
sons/daughters through Jesus Christ, in accordance with His pleasure and will.” 
Predestined means ‘marked out beforehand.’ Salvation is God’s work and not our own 
doing. In His infinite love, God has adopted us as His own children. Through Jesus’ 
sacrifice He brought us into His family and made us His heirs along with Jesus. In 
Roman law, adopted children had the same rights and privileges as biological children, 
even if they had been slaves. Paul uses this term to show how strong our relationship is 
to God. Romans 8:14-17 states that “Because those who are led by the spirit of God are 
sons of God. For you did not receive a spirit that makes you a slave again to fear, but you 
received the Spirit of Sonship. As a result, we cry ‘Abba, Father.’” The Spirit testifies 
with our spirit that we are God’s children. “Now if we are children of God, then we are 


heirs — heirs of God and co-heirs with Christ. We too must share in his suffering in order 
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that we may also share his glory.” Paul uses adoption or Sonship to illustrate a believer’s 
new relationship with God. 

Paul further explains in Galatians 4:5-7 “But when the time had fully come, God 
sent His Son, born of a woman, under law, to redeem those under law, that we might 
receive the full rights of sons. Because you are sons/daughters, God has sent the Spirit of 
His Son into our hearts, the spirit who calls out, ‘Abba, Father.’ So through God you are 
no longer a slave, but a son; and since you are a son or daughter, God has made you also 
an heir.” 

Pursuant to Roman law, an adopted child was guaranteed all legal rights to his 
father’s property, even if he were formerly a slave. Abba is an Aramaic word for father. 
It was used by Christ in His prayer in Mark 14:36. As adopted children of God, we share 
with Jesus all rights to Godly resources. As God’s heirs, we can claim what He has 
provided for us with our full identity as His children. 

As this writer views the history of orphans and foundlings, this vulnerable group had 
a definition which was broader and encompassed a targeted population of children who 
were without parents and/or parental support. In reviewing the fifteenth century through 
the eighteenth century information, children could be left orphaned due to parents’ 
economic hardship, extended military or naval duty, debilitating illness, or widowhood, 
in addition to mortality. In particular, foundlings were those children who were left 
(frequently anonymously) by an incapacitated or unwilling parent to the mercy of 
charitable or civic resources. Many families hoped to reclaim such children when the 


crisis that precipitated family dissolution had been overcome. 
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Religious institutions began taking on this orphan population and committed to 
their care, education and life skill training. It is interesting how history repeats itself. 
Faith based groups are again being asked to assist with orphans and their care. Some 
orphans were trained to care for the home and family (females) while others taught about 
the agrarian way of life (male). The consolidation of resources developed into 
orphanages where it was felt that their needs would best be met. As communities made 
the shift from agriculture to industrialization, the religious institutions began sharing the 
social welfare care of orphans with secular entities. 

Orphans were considered a part of the class of poor citizens.*! Remember that it 
was deemed a required act to provide for those less fortunate regardless of their situation. 
This act of social welfare was an integral part of the social fabric of the towns as they 
expanded and became more populated. As towns prospered, the care of its orphans was 
commensurate with the level of prosperity. It was felt that the care given by that 
community would have been better than perhaps that of the natural parents.*” 

In the Mesopotamian culture, there were stated concerns for the orphan, yet, 
specificity as to the presence of parents and the remedy for them was not present. Both 
the Laws of Ur-Namma (LU) and Laws of Hammurabi (LH) express a major concern for 
the well-being of the orphans in their prologue and/or epilogue.** Additionally, the Bible 
in Deuteronomy 14:28-29; 16:11, 13-15; 24:17-22; 26:12-13 along with the 
aforementioned cultural laws attempted to improve the conditions of the orphan, widows 


*' Harold V. Bennett, Injustice Made Legal.( William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company: Grant 
Rapids, Michigan: 2002), 50. 


” Thid,.51. 


*? Code of Hammurabi King of Babylon, Translated by L.W. King, Eleventh Edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica 1910 by the Rev. Claude Hermann Walter Johns, M.A. Litt. D. # 185 - #1 86, # 
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and strangers." These three were often spoken about as a unit as it related to provisions 
and assistance. They were also viewed as a vuinerable/defenseless group of people who 
needed the care and protection of the community. 

Orphans were defined by their condition or circumstance that dictated their 
fatherlessness or being bereft of a mother. The Hebrew yatom is defined as a minor who 
is fatherless and God is his/her protector. This writer found it interesting that according 
to one author, J. Renkema, the community is viewed as the mother and God as the father 
of the biblical community. Just as the father in the community cared for his family so did 
Yahweh care for His people. A community must care for its members in order to survive 
as well as protect and provide for those less fortunate in order to demonstrate the love 
of Christ. 

Martin Luther King, Jr. spoke of a Beloved community wherein all inhabitants 
took care of one another and peace prevailed because of social justice. The youth of this 
project need a voice that is heard and responded to in order for them to become viable 
contributing members of their respective communities. Caring for the fatherless was 


clearly a social responsibility. 
Social Responsibility 


Orphans or fatherlessness and adoption are the focus of this committed writer’s 
doctoral project. Orphans as defined by first century custom were those who were 
fatherless and/or had no one to speak or provide for them. Adoption was a process 


avatlable to those who wanted to provide for the less fortunate. However, no harm should 


= Holy Bible New International Version Broadman & Holman Publishers, Nashville, Tennessee, 
1995), 148-150-; 155-156. 
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befall an orphan because he or she is adopted and is to be treated as one of the family. 
Deuteronomy has specific provisions for communal care of these targeted populations. 

“At the end of every three years, bring all the tithes of that year’s product and store 
it in your towns, so that the Levites (who have no allotment or inheritance of their own) 
and the aliens, the fatherless and the widows who live in your towns may come and eat 
and be satisfied, and so that the Lord your God may bless you in all the work of 
your hands.”” 

The charge we have to keep is to take care of orphans and widows. The 
community at large is to ‘make room’ for these targeted populations and provide for 
them. Everyone in the community is to be cared for. In the Bible, there are orphans 
whom God used to help His people. Hadassah, better known as Esther, was orphaned 
and raised by her older cousin Mordecai, who encouraged her to help save her people. 

We must be more compassionate about our faith communities at work in our 
communities. Making housing, food, clothing, job training and placement available to all 
residents is crucial. Directing mental health issues to professionals should be part of our 
faith mantra. There are many youth as well as adults who have mental health issues 
which need to be addressed with professional assistance. As the faith community goes 
beyond its walls to provide assistance in the greater community, being a resource of 


information as well as providing services. It is the glue that holds. the belief that Jesus is 


truly its provider - Jehovah Jireh. 


® The Holy Bible, New International Version-Women’s Devotional Bible Classic( Zondervan: 
Grand Rapids, MI 1994). 
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Orphans to Adoption 


Historically, orphans/fatherless have been with humankind since the beginning of 
communities. The agrarian culture relied upon the father being the head of the household 
and care taker for the family. Upon the demise of any father the widow was left to be 
cared for by communal assistance. This was accomplished by the widow and children 
becoming servants in a wealthy household or the children becoming indentured slaves. 
Deuteronomy 10:18 says [Yahweh], “He defends the cause of the fatherless and the 
widow, and loves the alien, giving him food and clothing.” 

Provisions for orphans have been an integral part of communal life for the early 
Israelites. Yahweh said, “Do not take advantage of a widow or an orphan. If you do and 
they cry out to me, I will certainly hear their cry. My anger will be aroused, and I will 
kill you with the sword; your wives will become widows and your children fatherless.” 
(Exodus 22:22-24 NIV). 

The Hebrew Law code was known for its fairness and social responsibility toward 
the poor, fatherless and widows. God insisted that the poor and powerless be well 
treated. We should reflect God’s concern for the poor by helping those less fortunate 
than ourselves. 

“Do not move an ancient boundary stone or encroach on the fields of the 
fatherless, for their Defender is strong; he will take up their case against you.” (Proverbs 
23:10-11). The term Defender or Redeemer refers to someone who brought back a 
family member who had fallen into slavery. God — Yahweh was also called a Redeemer. 


(Exodus 6:6 NIV). 
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Orphans will always be with us. As a community of faith, we must care for them 
until they can provide for themselves. They have not caused their circumstance and 
should not be ill-treated. Communal view of orphans was different from those who were 
poor, although both were to receive compassion and care from the community of faith. 

James 1:27 says, “Religion that God our Father accepts as pure and faultless is 
this: to look after orphans and widows in their distress and to keep oneself from being 
polluted by the world.” God adopted us as his own children. Through Jesus’ sacrifice He 
brought us into His family and made us heirs along with Jesus. In Roman law, adopted 
children had the same rights and privileges as biological children, even if they had been 
slaves. Paul uses this term to show how strong our relationship to God is and how we are 
led by the Spirit of God and are sons of God.” 

We must remember that God is the God of the oppressed. He takes care of His 
children whether man does respond or not. God is involved in history, not apart from it. 
As the widows, orphans and aliens are in the community, they are provided for by their 
categorical circumstance of being poor and/or oppressed. 

The belief that the identity of oppressed peoples and the circumstances that 
contributed to the oppression of social subgroups varied from epoch to epoch. Critical 
theorizing was used about a type of moral injunctions to contend that the regulations in 
the Deuteronomist Code that prescribe behavior toward the ‘almana and yatom, ger’ —a 
category of vulnerable underclass persons in the biblical communities — contributed to the 


dilemma of this social subgroup.*’ There is a perception that oppression did exist at 


“€ Harold Bennett. injustice Made Legal.( William B. Eerdsman Publishing Co: Grand Rapids, MI 
2002), 107. 
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certain levels in the biblical communities.** Oppression denotes the extraction of goods 
and services from a vulnerable individual or social subgroup by a more powerful person 
or politico-economic subgroup in a human society.” 

Oppression dictated how communities responded to the widows, orphans and 
strangers. This also factored in the concept of persons deemed as poor who were 
provided for in the community. Although orphans are the principle focus for this project, 
there is need to understand how they are responded to by the greater community. 

Cultural history embraced the care of orphans. Catholic convents opened up to 
orphans. Additionally, orphanages evolved to better care for and centralize resource 


efforts tn communities. 
Historical Origin 


Although the origin of orphans historically is interwoven with the biblical and 
religious beginning of support and care of orphans, the sociological climate undergirded 
the specific need for their rigors of responsibility. The social legislation developed into 
the English Poor Laws. 

One of the mitigating factors was the Feudal system and its view of the workers 
and the right to life. Additionally, the institutions of the church processed the poor as 
they viewed and handled them differently. The church dealt with the notion of 
almsgiving as an obligation which was to allow for penitence for those who were able to 


give to the less fortunate and to separate this act of mercy from begging. 





* Thid., 108. 
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Those who were beggars were dealt with differently. The options for assisting and 
helping those whose situation left them without a means of livelihood included servitude. 
The onset of the Black Plague or Bubonic Plague of 1348-1349 caused a massive death 
toll and the poor died at a higher rate than the general population. Approximately one- 
third of England’s population was wiped out by this epidemic. This drastically affected 
the labor force and the effect on the cultural dynamics of the feudal system. Fewer 
workers could demand better wages because their skills were in demand and needed... 
supply and demand. 

The English Poor Laws were designed to align the social responsibility of the 
citizens and keep order in terms of providing for those categories of persons who could 
not take care of themselves. Among the identified groups were the orphans regardless of 
how they became fatherless and/or homeless. These laws provided a written foundation 
for the communal handling of orphans. 

Rev. Charles Loring Brace along with some other social activists organized and 
formed the Children’s Aid Society in New York City. Their objective was-to help 
homeless children. Removing them from the streets and placing them in farm families in 
the west was a response to the need to take care of the orphans. This is viewed as the 
first foster care program as such in the United States. 

Another focus of the Children’s Aid Society was to reduce the crime, prostitution 
and vagrancy as it related to the children on the street. They opened an industrial school 
for poor children which included a free lunch. Housing was also an issue for these 


children. The Society responded by opening housing for homeless boys as well as 
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homeless girls. As the numbers began to increase as to the orphans who were being 
placed in the Children’s Aid Society, alternatives for care and/or adoption were explored. 

One alternative was the orphan trains, or baby trains or mercy trains. Between 
1853 and 1929, more than 150,000 abandoned, abused and orphaned children were 
rescued from the streets and slums of New York City and taken by train to start new lives 
with families on farms across the country. The emphasis was on giving needy children a 
family life.°° Putting preselected orphans with chaperones on trains headed for the west 
to be taken in by farm families seemed a logical and reciprocal thing to do. The farmer 
would gain another worker and the orphan would gain a home and family.” 

It is interesting to note that the children were not necessarily orphans: there were 
also children of single parents, street children, runaways, prostitutes, etc. Efforts were 
made to obtain parental consent where possible, and the children were sent to individual 
foster and adoptive families, not institutions. The motivation was threefold: 

To help populate the West by strong white people, 

To provide a better future for the children, and 

To rid eastern city streets of beggars and urchins. 

In some cases, children were sent in batches, collected in a local opera house of 
similar large venue, and prospective parents (usually informally vetted beforehand by 
town worthtes) would come and pick the child they wanted, just as one would choose a 


dog at an animal shelter, or the way slaves were sold. In many cases, children stood on 


*° The Children’s Aid Society History, accessed http://www.childrensaidsociety.org/about/history, 
accessed 8/15/2010. 


°! Andrew Warren, Orphan Train Rider One Boy's True Story ( Boston, Massachusetts: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1996)9. 
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platforms, benches, or boxes to be chosen, and this practice is said to be the origin of the 
phrase “put up for adoption.” 

The train would start out full, make a number of stops along its chosen route 
(advertised in the local newspaper in advance), gradually discharging its human cargo. 
This degrading treatment was avoided in other cases by attempting to match adopters’ 
wishes with children selected by social welfare workers prior to shipment, so that each 
child was sent to a previously identified family. Children were sometimes sent as 
indentured servants, little better than slaves, but most were destined for fostering and 
adoption, with the intention that they be fully absorbed into their new families.” 

However, sometimes the match was not good and the orphan was being exploited. 
The Society then brought the orphan back to New York to find another ‘ placement’ for 
the youth. 

The Pony Express advertised for orphans in the Midwest and western states. This 
was ideal for the Pony Express because the orphan would be willing to take risks that 
family men would not. Additionally, with orphans the Pony Express would not have to 
pay out money to a family in the event of the pony express rider’s death. 

Rev. Brace’s daring and creative action became the foundation for the foster care 
movement as it exists today. Asa result of the New York Children’s Aid Society’s 
placements, sectarian social agencies and state governments became involved in foster 
home placements. Three states led the movement. Massachusetts, prior to 1865, began 
paying board to families who took care of children too young to be indentured. 


Pennsylvania passed the first licensing law in 1885 which made it a misdemeanor to care 


*’ Adoption and Foster Care Biographies — Orphan Trains — Adoption History. accessed 9/25/2009 | 
http://www.adopting.org/adoption-and-foster-care-biographies-orphan-trains-ad... , 
p. 1. 
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for two or more unrelated children without a license. South Dakota began providing 
subsidies to the Children’s Home Society after it was organized in 1893 for its public 
1900’s, social agencies began to supervise foster parents. Records were kept, child 
care work. 

During the early children’s individual needs were considered when placements 
were made, and the federal government began supporting state inspections of family 
foster homes. Services were provided to natural parents to enable to child to return 
home, and foster parents were now seen as part of a professional team working to find 
permanency for dependent children.” 

The California Department of Social Services (CDSS) began humbly as a six- 
member Board of charities and corrections in 1903. The Board evaluated and reported on 
twelve charitable and correctional institutions, sixty county hospitals and charity houses, 
fifty-seven county jails, and three hundred city and town jails and back-ups. In the 
following years, the Board sought to improve the welfare of children and adults. Board 
recommendations for improvements in 1908 included removal of children from orphan 
asylums to good homes; state enforcement of child support by parents; enforcement of 
the compulsory school attendance in order to reduce juvenile crime; and enforcement of 
child labor laws. 

Today in a society that has become increasingly diverse and complex, CDSS 
strives to carry out its mission of providing aid, services and protection to needy children 
and adults. At the same time, the Department strives to strengthen and encourage 


individual responsibility and independence for families. By managing and funding its 


** History of Foster Care in the United States as taken from the National Advocate, accessed 
7/23/2009 http://www. geocities.com/Wellesley/969 1/fpg2.html?200925, p. 1. 
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program, the objectives of the CDSS are carried out through the forty-two thousand 
employees located in fifty-one offices throughout the state, the fifty-eight counties 
welfare departments, offices and a host of community-based organizations.°* The bottom 


line is to better serve those who are in need of assistance 
Theological 


Almost immediately this writer believed that Liberation Theology would best 
undergird this project. After all, the TAYs are transitioning from dependence on foster 
care to independence and being on their own. Another theological consideration was that 
of a relationship perspective. Still the pastoral care seemed to be appropriate for this 
project situation. However, upon further study and deliberation Practical Theology by 
definition sufficed for this project. 

Practical Theology is a cacophony of theologies played out as needed when 
applying the appropriate ones for situations faced in ministry. It embraces an eclectic 
approach to ministry with theological reflections. This is a discipline that takes data from 
the other theological disciplines such as historical systematic and biblical towards a 
model which understands the practical theological task in terms of the theology of 
practice. In short practical theology is practical application of theology to 
everyday life.” 

Practical Theology is theologically diverse.°° Its work spans the breadth of the 


theological spectrum from liberalism to conservatism, and its practitioners inhabit a 


** California Department of Social Services, 2007, accessed 6/11/2012 
http://www.cdss.ca.gov/cdssweb/PG 190. htm#heading., 


°> Richard Robert Osmer. Practical Theolo gy: An Introduction, accessed 9/29/2012 
http://en. wikipedia.org/wiki/Practical_ Theology. 
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diversity of methodological and theological positions. The practical application emanates 
from a four step key questions and tasks process suggests theologian Richard Osmer. 

The first question is, ‘What is going on?’ (Descriptive-empirical task), The second 
question is, “Why is this going on?’ (Interpretative task), The third question is, ‘What 
ought to be going on?’ (Normative task). The fourth question is, ‘How might we 
respond? (Pragmatic task).°’ 

As this writer and other ministers reflect upon situations on a daily basis, they are 
being able to draw from the well of theological information and approaches great aids in 
the resolution and strengthening of the faith of those directly involved. Determining what 
is happening or what is the problem or issue should be first the discovery. Gathering the 
information sets the tone for the next question to be addressed. A pastoral care approach 
may be needed to obtain crucial information and especially with the TAY population. As 
a researcher a relational theology might be more compelling to utilize in that trust must 
be established before is requested from the youth. 

Furthermore, liberation theology speaks to their condition perhaps as not having 
the experiences of other youth their age. Their support is being abandoned and they will 
be on their own. Is this liberation? Are their rights and needs being devalued, or is this 
the instant empty nest get out of our hair syndrome? Faith-based organizations must be 
committed to assisting those in need by establishing good practices in going beyond the 


walls to service targeted groups in the community. We all must remember that 


*6 John Swinton and Harriet Mowat. Practical Theology and Qualitative Research. (SCM Press: 
‘London, England. 2006). 


5? Richard Osmer. Practical Theology. An Introduction.( Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co.: 
Grand Rapids, MI, 2008), 4. 
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reputations are built on how people are valued and treated. Trust is a natural byproduct 
of this human experience. TAY desire to have support during their transitional period, 
yet, to be independent to make their choices for everyday living. 

Faith-based groups have a social and moral obligation to aid, help, guide and 
provide for those orphans who are exiting foster care, embarking on a journey from 
dependence to independence, and needing a sanctuary of hope. They need Arms of Hope 
to carry them through the transitioning storm. 

All of the theological reflections are needed to manage the daily ministerial tasks. 
As one is utilized another may be better suited to respond to the situation or experience. 
Practical theology acknowledges and seeks to explore the implications of the 
proposition that faith is a performance and embodied act; that the gospel is not simply 


something to be believing but also something to be lived.” 
Conclusion 


The foundation for this project is viewed through a trifocal lens. The biblical lens 
is grounded in Exodus 22:22-23 and tempered with a historical aspect for clarity and 
validation. The theological tint is for survival regardless of the outcome of the project. 
Challenges may befall the project and overcoming these is subsumed in the fabric of the 
relationships that have been developed and nurtured. The lens gives way to the 


methodology which is discussed in Chapter Four. 


** John Swinton and Harriet Mowat. Practical Theology and Qualitative Research.( SCM Press: 
London, England. 2006). 


CHAPTER FOUR 
METHODOLOGY 
MINISTRY MODEL 


The intent of this project is to develop a faith based collaborative resource center 
model for the delivery of services to Emancipated and/or Transitioning Age Youth (TAP) 
in the community. The goals of the model are to access information, provide referrals 
and maintain support for the identified needs of this targeted population. These goals can 
be accomplished when the following concerns are met: 

1. Ascertain congregation support for the project: 

2, Obtain youth input as to their support for the project; 

3. Develop a collaborative resource center model; 

4. Encourage the collaborative community to serve this targeted population; 
5. Share a model to be replicated in the greater community. 

In order to investigate my hypothesis, context congregants, Emancipated and/or 
Transitioning Age Youth (TAP) as well as collaborative members needed to be queried. 
Data collection from the setting was had from field notes, meeting agendas and found 
documents.’” Questionnaires were disseminated, answered and collected from thirty-two 


congregants after church service. An announcement was made during that service asking 


*? Meyers, William R. Research in Ministry. (Exploration Press of Chicago Theological 
Seminary: Chicago III. 2000),.37. 
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congregants to respond to the questionnaire. Likewise, an inner-city charter school was 
asked to conduct the youth survey with a sampling of emancipated minors and/or aging 
out youth. Twelve students responded. Finally, interviews were conducted with 
collaborative members who had been in the group the longest and had information as to 
the history, tts functioning and insights. 

The collaborative participating members of approximately 20 ranged from a few 
months to four and one half years. Two members were chosen who had been - 
participating with the collaborative for four and one half years. A purposive choice was 
made to secure relevant information and observations via interviews with these identified 
collaborative members.” The collaborative participants were supportive of the idea of 
faith-based agencies being actively involved with TAYs and possibly working with both 
as a referent or service provider. 

The qualitative research method is used in this project. This approach permitted 
this writer to garner data from congregants, targeted youth and potential collaborative 
service providers in their natural settings.°’ Surveys were completed and returned to 
this researcher. 

Interviews are a qualitative research tool to provide data about a person's attitude 
and behavior. They can be conducted in person or on the phone, and may be scripted or 


unscripted. This tool is used by researchers looking for a personal approach to their 


°° Thid., 48. 


°! Creswell, John W. Research Design Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods Approaches, 
Second Edition, (Sage Publications, Inc: Thousand Oaks CA. 2003), 181. 
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research. In-person interviews allow researchers to analyze non-verbal communication, 
but they typically take up more time than a phone interview”. 

Mail, phone and online surveys are popular research tools. Normally numeric 
scales with demographic information are used. However, advances in technology have 
enhanced the survey process with survey software, which calculates results in minutes”. 
It is interesting to note that the data from the congregation was extremely positive and 
supportive of the project (see Appendix A). Several members indicated their interest in 
working with the project. It would be a logical involvement for them due to their social 
work experience and commitment to aiding youth and families in the community. 
Congregants who had worked with the foster care program were very interested in being 
a part of this project. 

The youth who responded to the survey also verbalized some concerns they had as 
depicted in the survey for youth. Some other issues were stated to question #2. 
However, some did not respond in the manner requested for question #2. Question #3 
provided the youth with an opportunity to state what their primary concern was (see 
Appendix B). Most youth were very concerned about where they would be living once 
they were liberated from the foster care system. 

The surveys utilized in this project were developed in part with the ethnographic 
research model in mind. Good ethnographic research assumes that data gathered from 


three dissimilar sources (triangulation) can indicate the emergence of a "generative 


theme,” yet submits such interpretations to critical review from both insiders and 


® Dorrance, Erin eHow Contributor, Qualitative and Quantitative Tools, accessed 3/3/17. 
http://www.chow.com/info_8166999_qualitative-quantitative-tools 


° Thid. 
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outsiders incorporating their suggestions as part of any final descriptive picture.” Hence, 
I developed the surveys for TAY, congregants and collaborators. 

Although the pro-active research method was used, the researcher was very 
involved with the practice being considered as a model for collaboration of services. A 
cadre of service providers as well as staff from various city and county departments met 
on a regular basis monthly. This afforded the researcher an opportunity to establish and 
build relationships with persons and agencies that would be making decisions regarding 
the TAY population (see Appendix C). 

It was important to network as well as visit some of the provider agencies to 
determine appropriateness, service provided, and access to the service/facility and 
eligibility requirements to receive service. If the collaborators were going to recommend 
or provide care or a service, all members of the potential collaborative should know the 
agencies and what service they would provide. 

As a result, visitation teams were suggested and there was some follow through 
regarding site visitations which helped to clarify an agency's actual service which could 
be rendered. Some visitations allowed for a change in agencies to. modify the service that 
they could possibly provide due to what was originally stated and what was ultimately 
observed by a visitation team of the collaborative. 

I needed to query the congregation to determine its level of support for a resource 
center for TAY. This could possibly be located at the church or a nearby church or 
community agency. Garnering support for this project was crucial for its success in 


moving forward. Support must be obtained to create a foundation implicit in the faith 


Ibid. 24. 
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community. Past youth projects would start and diminish in efforts of continuity of 
program content. Adult direction and support would be strong in order to begin a 
conversation specifically regarding TAY. The faith community has always embraced 
youth in its tapestry of ministries. The identification of support as well as where and what 
would this look like was important to this researcher and potential volunteers for the 
project. Concerns regarding volunteer training, governance structure, service providers 
and community agencies were part of the initial dialogue of the focus group. 

Volunteer training would be accomplished and provided by the Department of 
Children and Family Services. This would make certain as to the quality and level of 
information disseminated in the community as well as to the youth. In addition, the 
training would give quality support to the department staff. Training dates along with 
regular meeting updates would be determined and shared. 

The governance structure of a collaborative would be determined by the 
participants in that group and liken unto a possible non- profit organization. This would 
assist with the group's ability to pursue funding and give stability to its purpose. As 
requests for proposal (RFP) are released from various city, county, state and national 
entities, collaboratives can be prime recipients of these funds. There ts a trend of 
philanthropy and giving to give to organizations that are pooling resources and becoming 
a stronger body of synergy in the community. 

Service providers, community agencies and faith based representatives could be 
stakeholders in this project. The expertise of the agencies and faith organizations would 
greatly enhance the collaborative process. The benefit of the networking and knowledge 


of resources in the various communities broadens the service area for the TAY. Likewise, 
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the collaborative acquires new risks and challenges as a new organization. The success of 
the collaborative depends upon its credibility and stability in its program activities and 
services rendered. 

In addition to the services that will be provided to youth in the community, their 
input would also be encouraged and secured on a regular basis. At an initial collaborative 
concept development meeting, youth were present and included in the discussion. This 
helped the potential collaborators hear from the voices of TAY. Concerns regarding 
housing, education, employment, health care and other options were expressed and 
valued. Although TAY have an exit from Foster Care counseling session, access to 
follow up information and other resources. The collaborative could be the palm tree in 
the desert for the TAY to receive information and referrals for services, 

During an initial conversation with youth, access to information was very 
important to TAY and locations where it could be retrieved. The Department of Children 
and Family Services had several drop-in centers in the city of Los Angeles as well as the 
county. These were established to disseminate information to the TAY population. A 
couple of these sites had to close for lack of response by TAY to utilize the facilities. One 
closed because access involved having transportation to get there and the other site TAY 
said was in a heavy gang area. This helped support in part the researcher's suggestion for 
houses of worship be used as resource centers to disseminate information and referrals 
for service. 

The ministry model is one of inclusion and diversity of community agencies, faith 
based organizations and the Department of Children and Family Services. The 


collaborative is not just churches but those entities in the community that provide 
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services and guidance for youth on a regular basis. This will permit potential benefits to 
emerge and some of which are: new or improved services; a stronger and united voice; 
mutual support between organizations and wider geographical reach or access to new 
beneficiary groups.” 

However, there are some potential risks such as: a loss of flexibility in working 
practices; damage to organization and waste of resources if a collaborative is not 
successful and stakeholder confusion.” Successful collaboratives encourage good 
personal relationships, written agreements, careful planning as well as experience of 
change management, leadership and vision.°’ When there are risks, some are worth it. 
Experience is gained, opportunities evolve, new insights crystallize and challenges are 
met head on. Focusing on the mission of the collaborative with planning and input from 
all stakeholders’ sets the group on a full steam 
ahead journey. 

Developing partnerships in a community is one step in the direction of building up 
the concept of a ‘Beloved Community.’ Helping all members of the community from the 
youth to the seniors will speak well of a community. It is said in Exodus 22:22 'Do not 
take advantage of a widow or an orphan." There is in a community an inherent social 
responsibility to take care and provide for both of them. Building trust as provisions are 
met stoke the fires of gratitude and thanksgiving when the needs are definitively met in 


the community. 


SBonefi ts and Risks of Collaborative Working. Knowhow Nonprofit, accessed 2/24/2017. 
https: //knowhownonprofit. org/organisation/collaboration/what_is_collaboration/benefits and _tisks of_coll 
aboration. 
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Communal pride develops as members witness tangible needs being met routinely. 
A collaborative model fosters a sharing of skills and resources. It promotes shared 
decision-making and team development. It further engages new alliances and ventures as 


well as broadening its communal sphere of responsibility. 
Conclusion 


The vehicle for providing services to TAY is a community collaborative. A 
partnership with the Department of Children and F amily Services (DCFS) to improve and 
increase the access to information and resources available to TAY in their community. 
There are risks and benefits to this particular method of providing transition information 
and resources. Hopefully, more faith based and community organizations will join 
together and participate to become centers of information and referrals to resources and 
services. As the need to mobilize increases, an assessment of the primary stakeholders is 
described in the next chapter. The measurement tools deployed with the collaborators, 


congregants and TAY are discussed in Chapter Five. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
MEASUREMENT, DATA COLLECTION AND ANALYSIS 
DESIGNING THE RESEARCH PROJECT 


The purpose of this research project was to develop a collaborative model for the 
delivery of services to Transitioning Age Youth (TAY). The hypothesis of the project is 
that the targeted population ages 16-21 would have information and access to appropriate 
range of services and housing in the community when faith-based and community 
agencies collaborate to deliver services. The research desi gn was a result of 
consultations, surveys, interviews and collaboration with the Department of Children and 
Family Services (DCFS) staff, ministers, congregants, service providers and youth. 
Based upon the information obtained during conversations and interviews, this writer 
concluded that there was a need to design a model for delivery of access to services for 
this specific population. 


Consultations 


During an appointment meeting with Ms. Collins, a coordinator for youth services, 
at the regional office of the Department of Children and Family Services (DCFS), I was 
informed that there was a concern for this population getting the information they needed 
to assist them in their journey from dependence to independence. Having access to the 


information was key to their survival. 
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Additionally, a resource guide was issued to me that identified many departments 
and agencies which could assist this youth group. Most Transitioning Age Youth (TAY) 
were not going to some DCFS designated locations to obtain information. It was 
determined that one site was in a distant location and not readily accessible, and the other 
was in an area where gang violence was prevalent the youth said. Although their exit 
interview with a case worker included transitioning resource information, many did not 
follow up on the given information. 

In a subsequent conversation with Mr. Terrence Rice, Child Services 
Administrator, referred this writer to a specific website for the Independent Living 
Program as well as a contact person servicing housing in the proximity of the church. 
There was a wealth of information on the website. 

This writer contacted Mrs. Sheirella Nance who had twenty-six TAYs for whom she 
was providing housing. She indicated that there was a need for community agencies to 
assist with getting the word out to youth who need to know about services before they are 
aging out of foster care. Faith-based organizations are doing things to help youth and 
people in need. However, there is a dire need to assist TAY with the support for 
learning about the services and following up on receiving the appropriate ones. Mrs. 
Nance indicated that she would be happy to share with the church brochures and 
information regarding TAY. 


Interviews 


Interviews were conducted with a minister, two collaborative members and two 
youth. The minister and collaborative members’ interviews were held during an informal 


breakfast meeting. Each was asked to respond to the following three questions: 


8/ 


1. How long have you been involved with the collaborative? 
2. Has it been beneficial? How so? 
3. What recommendations would you make? 

The minister, who is a pastor, responded by saying he had been a member of the 
collaborative for over four years. His church provided domestic violence counseling, job 
referrals and tutoring. However, fewer small churches had not been coming as they had 
before. Information sharing and networking were positive outcomes of being a 
participating member. Visitations to other service providers were very helpful and a 
demonstrative support for other community programs and services. Guest presenters 
gave information relative to life in the community of Los Angles which would and did 
ultimately affect those present. Sometimes the Speakers gave notice of pending request 
for proposals (RFP) and where assistance in preparing them could be obtained. 
Attendance sometimes was up to thirty or more persons in the monthly morning 
meetings. Announcements of coming events from all participants was an excellent 
means of garnering support as well as hi ghlighting fundraisers. His recommendation was 
to reach out to smaller churches because they can benefit from the resource persons who 
came and presented information which could help all community agencies. 

One collaborative member had only been attending approximately two years. 
Although she was from a church that provided food distribution monthly, her enthusiasm 
for doing more was energized by attending these monthly meetings. Networking and 
sharing aided her in reviewing what ministries her church could possibly begin to 
provide. One idea was stating a Freedom School. Utilizing a co-collaborator to assist 


with rudimentary preparation for this type of schooling was a gift from God to be able to 
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share skills and information in order to expand her church’s area of service. Her 
recommendation was to keep the collaborative going to assist those who are providing 
service to families and youth in the community. 

Another collaborative participant had been attending intermittently for the last 
three plus years. She indicated that coming to the monthly morning meetings was 
sometimes scheduled when she had scheduling conflicts. Sharing information as well as 
networking was the best aspect of the collaborative for her. Developing friendships in 
new areas of service was extremely helpful along with learning more about the services 
the Department of Children and Family Services provided. Professional resource persons 
coming to share information and knowledge was exciting. Partnering with DCFS and 
other community agencies to discuss concerns regarding children and families was 
inspirational and necessary. The open forum approach during the meetings for input 
from community agencies was healthy and positive. Her recommendations were to keep 
having the resource speakers and have at least two site visitations per year to 
collaborative participants’ agencies. This would help the agencies maintain and improve 
their services in the community. 

The two youth were interviewed separately in an office setting in September 
2010. Both were asked to respond to the following three questions: 
How long had you been in foster care? 
What are your main concerns at this time as you approach transitioning out from 
foster care? 
What would you say needs to be done to improve foster care for Transitioning Age 


Youth (TAY)? 
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The first youth interviewee was 18 years of age and had been in foster care for 6 
years. He indicated that money was a primary concern of his as he is preparing to age out 
of the foster care system. Housing would be another concern for him because he did not 
want to be homeless. He felt that there should be more care given to foster care youth 
and they should be surrounded by good people. He recommends that the DCFS have 
people who will listen to what youth are saying not look the other way when there is a 
need being expressed by the young person. 

The second youth interviewee was 22 and not quite certain of his age because he 
had been trying to obtain a birth certificate and some information on his birth family to 
no avail. He had been in foster care he believed since he was 3 or 4 years of age. Being 
moved from home to home because of acting out was a sensitive issue for this 
interviewee. It is important he felt to know where one comes from and in order to have 
closure in their life. He recommended that the DCFS help get jobs and housing for 


transitioning age youth (TAY). 
Surveys 


Three different surveys were disseminated during October 2009. One was for 
congregants of the context. The purpose of the survey to congregants was to determine 
their support for having an information resource center for aging out of foster care youth 
TAY. Thirty-three persons responded to the survey and the results analyzed (see 
Appendix A). 

A second survey was given to youth. The purpose was to determine two things (1) 
their perceived needs before aging out of foster care and (2) would they be willing to 


come to a faith-based location for information if available. Ten youth responded and two 
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out of the ten requested to talk instead of completing the form. They were interviewed 
instead. Eight surveys were issued, returned and analyzed (see Appendix B). 

A third survey was for the collaborative members. The purpose of their survey 
was to determine the benefits of a collaborative as a model for establishing a faith-based 
resource center. Thirteen surveys were issued and 11 were returned and analyzed 
(see Appendix C). 

A number of congregants had been selected to serve as context associates. 
Selection came as a result of a meeting held to query those interested in a possible project 
with emancipated minors and/or youth aging out of foster care. It was an all call for the 
membership and additionally for interested visitors also. Twelve persons responded with 
enthusiasm. However, three expressed a desire but could not commit to the time to 
actively participate. Yet, if there was anything else they could do, please call on them. 

The agenda for the meeting included a statement about the project and the 
rationale for it along with five possible outcomes. 

They are as follows: 

. Revitalize context interest in Foster Care and Adoption; 

- Expand beyond the walls ministry regarding underserved TAY population; 

- Partner with Department of Children and Family Services for information, support and 
training; 

. Conduct team development with other faith-based organizations and community 
agencies; 

.. Establish groundwork for a Collaborative Resource Center for Transitioning Age Youth 


(TAY) which could be replicated in the community. 
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The meeting was brief and as we interacted, different individuals began relating 
the history of their congregation’s involvement with foster care and some of the 
congregants and ministers who had subsequently adopted children. Some gave this 
writer persons’ names who could give specific information about programs and activities 
held at the church related to this church’s past involvement with foster care. 

This researcher was invited to join and participate with the Watts-Willowbrook 
Collaborative which had been operating for at least four consecutive years prior to my 
coming. The meetings were held monthly with speakers of interests and possible request 
for proposal (RFP) funding announcements. The average attendance was about 25 plus 
persons per meeting. However, sometimes there were more. The Department of 
Children and Family Services staff along with community service providers and faith- 
based organizations provided a possible triangulation opportunity for research.” 

This writer asked the following questions: 
Would the context support a resource center for TAY? 
Would the TAY go to a faith-based resource center to get help? 
Would community collaborators be open to servicing TAY? 

This would indicate the congregants, the teens and the collaborators would be my 
data collection resources. This researcher is reminded that the proactive research method 
intentionally engages in qualitative research while pro-actively working toward 


transformation.” It is the intent of this researcher to utilize this method of disseminating 





** William R. Myers. Research in Ministry, a Primer for the Doctor of Ministry Program. 
Chicago, Hlinois. Exploration Press, 2002, p. 24. 
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questionnaires and conducting informal interviews. Questionnaires are a quick and 


simple way to obtain a fairly solid reading from a setting.” 
Hypothesis 


Transitioning Age Youth (TAY) will have access to an appropriate range of 
services and housing in the community when faith-based and community organizations 
collaborate to access the delivery of services. The collaborative is the vehicle this 
researcher is using to carry and access the community service providers who would 
service the TAY. It is a network of faith-based and community agencies partnering to 
assist in better serving this targeted population in their respective communities. The 
context or faith-based groups should demonstrate a willingness to establish and serve in a 
resource center to disseminate information to TAY regarding services that are available 
to them in the community. The TAY would have access to information and services in 
ancillary resource centers established by faith-based partnerships in their immediate 
communities. The Department of Children and F amily Services would undergird and 
partner with faith-based groups to assure program efficacy and compliance 


of information. 


Evaluating the Research Project 


In this section, this researcher will provide an evaluation and analysis of the three 
surveys. The results of the survey obtained from the congregants are detailed in 


Appendix A. 





” Ibid, p. 57. 
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Question number one asked the respondent if they were a member of the church. 
This was asked to ascertain and draw a representative number of the congregation. 
Thirty-two responded to the survey request (97.0 %), one said no (3.0 %). Two skipped 
the question. A total of thirty-five responded. 

Question number two asked how long they had been a member of the church, This 
question helped to determine stability for establishing the project. Twenty-two had been 
members for six to ten plus years (66.7 %), ei ght had been there two to five years 
(24.2%), and three zero to one year (9.1%). 

Question number three was broached to get a sense of the generational profile of the 
responding congregants. Eighteen were fifty-five plus years (51.4%), fifteen were in the 
age range of thirty-one to fifty-four (42.9%), and two were in the age range of thirteen to 
thirty (5.7%). 

Question number four was asked to obtain the gender make-up of those responding 
to the survey. Twenty-six were female (76.5%), eight were male (23.5%), and one 
skipped the question. 

Question number five was asked to ascertain congregation’s familiarity with foster 
care. Eighteen said they did not know about foster care (51.4%). Seventeen did know 
about foster care (48.6%). 

Question number six was asked if they knew that emancipated minors/aging out 
youth were a part of the foster care program. This question was asked to give this 
research a good starting off place for information development. Twenty-one said no 


(60.0%) and fourteen said yes (40.0%). 
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Question number seven was asked if they would like to receive information 
regarding TAY. This was given to determine interest for this targeted population. 
Twenty-four said yes (70.6%), ten said no (29.4%), and one skipped the question. 

Question number eight asked would they support a program for emancipated 
minors/aging out youth who are transitioning from the foster care program. Thirty-three 
said yes (94.3%) and two said no (5.7%). 

Question number nine asked would they support a program for the church to 
participate in a resource center for emancipated minors/aging out youth. Thirty-four said 
yes (97.1%) and one said no (2.9%). 

Question number ten asked would they volunteer to be a resource center 
representative (with training) for informing prospective emancipated minors/aging out 
youth what resources are available to them. Twenty-one said yes (60.0%) and fourteen 
said no (40.0%). 


Youth Survey Results 


The results of the survey obtained from the youth are in Appendix B. This survey 
was given to garner their concerns regarding transitioning out of foster care as well as 
seeking their support for faith-based organizations being a resource of information for 
them to go to if available. 

Question number one asked what their first and last name was. This was to help 
identify who was being surveyed. All eight youth responded (100%). 

Question number two asked which age category were they in. This question was 


asked to verify their being identified with the targeted population. Six were in the age 
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range of sixteen to eighteen (75.0%) and two were in the 25%. None were in the fifteen 
or younger age range. 

Question number three asked were they male or female. This question was asked 
to determine gender make-up of the survey respondents. Five were female (62.5%) and 
three were male (37.5%). 

Question number four asked how long they had been in foster care. Two had been 
in one to three years (25.0%), two had been in four to seven years (25.0%), three had 
been in eight to eleven years (37.5%) and one had been in twelve to fifteen 
years (12.5%). 

Question number five asked did they agree that housing, education, healthcare, 
employment, and independent living skills are main concerns for youth aging out of 
foster care. This was asked to isolate some specific concerns they would have exiting the 
foster care system. All eight agreed (100%). 

Question number six asked for them to rank in order of importance those concerns 
listed in question number four. First was housing, second education, third employment, 
fourth independent living skills and fifth healthcare. 

Question number seven asked had they gone to any agency to receive assistance 
with these concerns. This was asked in order to determine their willingness to seek out 
help. Five said yes (62.5%) and three said no (37 5%). 

Question number eight asked what the outcome was when they sought assistance. 
Four said the outcome was positive (50.0%) and four said the outcome was 


negative (50.0%). 
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Question number nine asked would they go to faith-based organizations and 
partners to receive assistance if it were available. This question was asked to ascertain 
their readiness to seek help from other community resources. Seven said yes (87.5%) and 
one said no (12.5%). 

Question number ten asked if they agreed that if housing, healthcare, financial 
assistance, employment and independent living skills could be provided by the 
Department of Children and Family Services this would make the transition from 


dependence to independence productive. All eight said yes (100%). 
Collaborative Survey 


The results of the survey for the collaborative are found in Appendix C. This 
survey was given to collaborative members to network for services which may be needed 
for serving TAY. Eleven members responded to the survey. This collaborative is co- 
chaired by the DCFS which provides oversight to what is being shared. 

Question number one asked the name of their organizations. This was an 
opportunity to gather names of possible service providers for future reference. The 
DCFS had seven staff persons who completed the survey (63.6%). There were four 
others, who had services they provided such as tutoring, after school care and 
counseling (36.4%). 

Question number two asked how long had they been a collaborative participant. 
Four people indicated they had been in three plus years (36.4%). Four indicated they had 
been in for two years (36.4%). Three had been in one to eleven months (27.3%). 

Question number three asked what services your agency provides. The purpose of 


this question was to acquire some networking contacts as possible future service 
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providers. Two provide tutoring (1 8.2%), two provide counseling (18.2%), one provides 
housing (9.1%) and one is iH education (9.%). 

Question number four asked has the collaborative helped with expanding their 
service. This question was posed to determine if the collaborative was a positive 
experience. All eleven respondents said yes (100%). 

Question number five asked what assistance had they received from the 
collaborative. The purpose of this inquiry was to inquire about how the collaborative 
functions. Networking has been 90.0% (ten persons), referrals have been 54.5% (six 
persons), and workshops 36.4% (four persons). 

Question number six asked how they heard about the collaborative. The purpose 
of this question was to determine how participants were informed of the collaborative 
meetings. Seven were informed via their workplace (63.5%). Two were from friends 
(18.2%). One was informed by a community organization (9.1%). One was by a 
flyer (9.1%). 

Question number seven asked in what area of Los Angeles County you provide 
service. This question was broached to determine the geo graphic area in which service 
providers operate. Ten operate in the South Central geographic area (90.9%). One 
services another area (9.1%). 

Question number eight asked what the benefits of being in this collaborative are. 
This question was posed in order to obtain specific examples of benefits. Ten persons 
responded (100%) and one skipped the question. Some of the responses were community 


service outreach, training, workshops, referrals, visitations, networking and speakers. 
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Question number nine asked had they referred others to the collaborative. This 
was asked in order to determine the support of the collaborative. Nine persons had 
referred others (81.8 percent). Two did not refer anyone (18.2 percent). 

Question number ten asked were they serving aging out youth or emancipated 
minors. This question was posed to identify those who are serving TAY and would be 


good resources for faith-based collaboration. 
Conclusion 


The findings demonstrate that there is a need for more access to information for 
transitioning age youth (TAY). Faith-based organizations would be a safe haven for 
young people to obtain this information. So often teens are willing to go to agencies 
where they trust that the information they obtain is honest and forthri ght. Youth usually 
go to adults they trust will impart current and accurate information. A collaborative 
would be the embodiment of a system that is designed to access and respond to the TAY 
call for assistance. The cohesive work of community agencies and faith based 
organizations would increase the efforts and information available to its members 
including the TAY. This could be a network of service providers working the Jericho 
plan to tear down the walls of limited access of pertinent information. Chapter Six will 


discuss the implications made from the findings of the data retrieved during this project. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTIONS, SUMMARY AND CONCLUSONS 


Hope is a special anticipation for things and situations to be productive and 
positive. It is the engine driving force for future actions on a daily basis. In the 
introduction to Images of Hope, William F. Lynch writes that he desires to carry the act 
of imagination further by insisting that it be “an act of collaboration or mutuality.” 
Genuine hope is in some way a communal activity. Hope by its very nature is a need for 
help, for outside help, well beyond the resources of the individual. Hope would not be 
necessary if the needed solutions to life’s dilemmas resided with ourselves, ”! 

Hope is what all foster youth should have each day. This should be reinforced by 
the people and opportunities provided them. It is this writer’s intent to give them hope by 
having a resource center that disseminates information and makes referrals for services 
that will give each transitioning age youth steps toward their goals. This is accomplished 
through faith-based and community agencies collaborating to help this specific youth 
population as they journey from dependence to independence. 

This writer’s mission was to garner support for having a faith-based and 
community agency collaborative resource center to disseminate pertinent information to 


transitioning age youth exiting the foster care program. The congregational context, the 


" Ronald J. Nydam. Adoptees Come of Age. (Westminster John Knox Press: Louisville, KY 
1999), 122, 
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youth sampling and. an active Watts-Willowbrook collaborative were all surveyed. The 
results were in support of serving this particular population. The TAY identified their 
concerns and they were consistent as to those needs being met in order to be successful 
and productive. 

Although California community colleges and some private and public universities 
are accommodating foster children through their guardian/counselor programs, AB12 is 
giving TAY population an option as well. This option allows for an extension of foster 
care services and support until age 20 if they qualify (since J anuary 1, 2012). 

This targeted population (ages 16 to 21) will have access to the delivery of 
appropriate services when faith-based and community agencies participate in a service 
model of collaboration, information dissemination and partnerships. Sites and groups 
identified as TAY collaborators will be determined and communities informed of their 
presence and purpose. 


Reflections 


I found that getting congregants as well as service providers not taking the time 
to respond to the survey. They preferred talking rather than writing their responses there 
was support for the concept. Although some congregants took the survey and promised to 
return same, did not. The same occurred with the some service providers. Perhaps a short 
and random survey could be developed to take responses on the move similar to ‘street 
talk’ interviews. This in turn could have been used to identify more persons to volunteer 


and be trained to work with the TAY population. 
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Another challenge was the participants of the collaborative. Every monthly 
meeting had at least 30% of rotating representatives. They may have been representing 
their agency but not totally aware of some of the agenda items being discussed. 

As a result, I realized that the representatives who came sparingly were willing to leave 
their business card until they came to another gathering. This made it difficult for the 
chair person to get much accomplished. However, networking was at a premium. 
This was enhanced by the knowledge of the Department of Children and F amily Services 
(DCFS) along with the Department of Public Social Service staff would be in attendance. 
Number of participants attending made decision-making difficult to get a 
consensus at best. Decision making was a major issue and at times on some issues tabled 
until the next meeting. 

I found that networking had its own challenges. Some of the representatives want 
to make certain that they connected with a faith based organization outside of their home 
community. This could enhance their sphere of influence and connections for future 
activities. However, I was invited as a result of this particular network of communication 
to a group of community agencies and/or providers meeting. This group of collaborators 
had started to meet on a regular basis to help TAY and with the focus of homelessness. A 
single focus was not part of my initial intent. Having attended this group meeting, I was 
encouraged to join and participate. The single focus was a rally point for all at the table to 
get on board regardless of their area of service. 

Commitment of time was a challenge because I was now involved with two 


collaborative groups. When the Willowbrook collaborative reduced its scheduled 
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meetings, I took the opportunity to attend the South Los Angeles Homeless TAY and 


Foster Care Collaborative and became an active member of the group. (See Appendix D) 
Benefits 


Developing partnerships and utilizing the existing resources and skills were very 
helpful in determining priorities for moving the project along. The community agency 
contacts, processes and procedures to deliver services was commendable. Starting from a 
different point of view but being navigated by a seasoned provider kept my interest and 
purpose on track. Using a mentor no matter what it is you are attempting to accomplish, 
speaks well of both the mentor and mentee. Shared and acquired knowledge are best 
when there is a reciprocal respect and appreciation for what each other brings to the table. 
(See Appendix D) 

Strategic planning with others who are committed to the mission and purpose of 
providing for the TAY resources and services they will need to become independent and 
productive members of society. The group functioning as a unit to seek funding and 
support from city and county funds as well as other private and public agencies. 

Expanding my territory of information and support for TAY have been 
accomplished through my reading and attending meetings where current information is 
discussed and disseminated. Sharing with other churches and agencies what I have 
received in the nature of information, policy and procedures has been greatly received. 
As my level of information grows, so does my interaction with peers and all who are 


involved with the TAY. 
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TAY Results 


Celebrating the TAY by annually having dinner on Thanksgiving Day would 
make the community more aware of their presence in the community. The Department of 
Children and Family Services communicated with all of the group homes in the area of 
the church regarding this event. This network was to ensure TAY presence for dinner and 
shopping on site. TAY were provided a clothes closet of new casual and sport clothes, 
backpacks, toiletries and make-up to select from and could shop until they dropped. 
Generous donors of new clothes for teens was evident in all sizes and that they could take 
as many as possible away with them upon their departure from the dinner. 

The Department of Foster Care assists with the Christmas dinner held annually by 
the Biddy Mason Foundation at First Aftican Methodist Church in Los Angeles, 
California. (FAME) Dinner and gifts abound for all youth present. New synergy emerges 
from this collaboration to give TAY the visual and demonstrative support needed in the 
faith based community. Although the holiday season is described as a time for family and 
friends, this annual event would allow for the TAY and other Foster Youth to experience 
the love and care of a ‘Beloved Community,’ 

Both the Thanksgiving Day and Christmas Day dinners have increased in 
attendance and participation of agencies and other area TAY. Other agencies events 
benefitting TAY are readily shared and supported as a result of the information being 
announced. The two dinners are free and are further scheduled by a resource fair for TAY 
in the spring. This will be the fourth year for these annual events held at First African 


Methodist Episcopal Church in Los Angeles. (FAME) 
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A resource fair is held annually to give TAY information regarding options they 
have which have been given or not given before. Brief workshops on finances, housing, 
education and health care are provided. Information that governs laws, policies and 
procedures are shared with the TAY for their edification and wellbeing. Booths with 
representatives from colleges, universities, career and training agencies are present for 
youth to ask questions and obtain answers regarding that program. There was also a 
portable video game trailer for a little diversion from the other booth activities. 

There is a collaborative group in the greater Los Angeles, California area specific 
to TAY. It is called the South LA Homeless TAY and Foster Care Collaborative. Their 
mission is to prevent and end youth homelessness in the south Los Angeles region. The 
priorities of the collaborative involve a variety of faith-based leaders, community 
agencies, service providers, youth and other stakeholders: (See Appendix E) This is an 
example of intra-agency collaboration to service TAY. 

- Increase the leadership, resilience and transparency; 

- Influence and inform public policy and delivery system; 

- Raise awareness and increase community knowledge; 

- Mobilize the Faith-based and broader community; 

- Coordinate resources and services; 

- Foster accountability-service providers, government and community. ” 

The Board of Directors reflects the community which it serves whereby the 
members are service providers and advocates for the youth and their journey from 


dependence to independence. Since 2013, this collaborative has been active in conducting 





” Board of Directors. South LA Homeless TAY and Foster Care Collaborative. accessed 
2/24/2017 http://www.southlatay.org/wp-content/uploads/2015/07/T AY-Newsletter_1.jpg 
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community awareness by having an Interfaith Summit on Homeless Youth. This 
stemmed from the rise of homelessness youth in South Los Angeles and a lack of local 
resources to provide a safety net.” (See Appendix G) 

The board president, Rev. Kelvin Sauls, is pastor of the Holman United Methodist 
Church here in Los Angeles, California. He brings a wealth of experience and knowledge 
to this collaborative. Currently, he is serving as a Commissioner to the Los Angeles 
Homeless Services Authority, in which he plays a key role as City of Los Angeles’s 
Mayoral Appointee in addressing homelessness. 

The board treasurer is Janet Denise Kelly who is the Executive Director of the 
Sanctuary of Hope which provides housing and education stabilization services to TAY 
primarily in South Los Angeles and bordering cities of Inglewood and Hawthorne.” 

The board secretary is Kandee Lewis who is Executive Director of The Positive 
Results Corporation. She is a Certified Advocate on Domestic Violence and Sexual 
Assault Advocate, Healthy Relationships and Leadership. 

Board member Rev. Deborah Mann is the Founder/CEO of the Virtuous Woman, 
Inc. The Virtuous Woman Ministries provides community leadership, outreach, 


homelessness and victims as well as survivors of sex trafficking and prostitution. ”’ 


® Thid. 
2 Tbidal: 
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Board member Franco Vega is the Executive Director of the Right Way 
Foundation. He has worked with foster care youth and assisting them with employment 
as they emancipated from the foster care system. 

Board member Deborah Cromer was an attorney at the Children’s Law Center of 
Los Angeles (CLCLA) where she represented foster youth in Los Angeles County. She is 
the Program Director for NextStep and focuses on supporting independence and self- 
advocacy skills for transition age foster and probation youth.” 

Board member Gregory Scott is the President and CEO of New Directions for 
Veterans. His experiences include leadership with the Weingart Center Association 
downtown Los Angeles, AmeriCorps for YouthBuild USA, Susan G. Komen Breast 


Cancer Foundation of Orange County.*° 
Recommendations 


I would recommend with enthusiasm the collaborative model for assisting TAY or 
any targeted population in need of assistance. The level of awareness automatically rises 
as more attention and activities accentuate the group being identified as in need of 
positive exposure, The network and community exposure of awareness is well worth all 
efforts tried and announced. Media can greatly assist with informing the community 


regarding issues and concerns of targeted population issues, concerns and celebrations. 


® Thid.,3. 
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Even though this researcher focused on the process, the result was perfect and the 
collaborative that became a model was formed by focusing upon one primary aspect of 


concern that all TAY have as they journey from dependence to independence. 


A group of concerned and diverse practitioners of youth services convened to 
better service youth in South Los Angeles in a meaningful and positive manner. The 
outcome was a collaborative which focuses upon homelessness in South Los Angeles. 
The focus is consist with their deliberation as viewed by the agenda of one of their 
meetings. (See Appendix F) 

Another collaborative was with the faith based, city and county agencies working 
together to give youth social, educational and enrichment experiences. The Biddy Mason 
Foundation in Los Angeles, California continues to have a ‘First to Serve’ posture to 
answering the clarion call regarding the TAY. 

This researcher will be attempting to form a collaborative regarding mental health 
and in South Los Angeles. It will not infringe upon any existing committee or established 
group. Hopefully and prayerfully it will unite their efforts and create a synergy worthy of 
note, transparency of purpose and attracting committed and caring people to be actively 


working for a “Beloved Community.’ 


APPENDIX A 
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TAP Survey for Congregation SurveuMonkey 
4. Are you a member of this church? 
Response Response 
Percent Count 
Yes [jes = eee ee] ‘97.0% 32 
No §7 3.0% 4 
answered question 33 
skipped question a 
2. 2. How long have you been a mamber? 
Response Response 
Percent Count 
04 year E =] 9.4% 3 
26 years - [nny 24.2% g 
6-10+-years__ [ey 66.7% 29 
answered quostion 33 
skipped question 2 
3. 3. What is your age? 
Respome Response 
Percent Count 
13-30. 7% 2 
1S. 42.9% 18 
a 51.4% 18 
answered question 33 
skipped question 0 


eet er 
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4. 4. What is your. gender? 


Response Respanse 
Percent Count 


Vale -§_« ESS 23.5% & 
Female 0 [= See ee 76.5% 26 
answered question 34 

skipped question 1 


Response Response 





Percent | Count 
‘oo. —_ aa 48.6% 17 
Ne__ £ ———— 51.4% 18 
answered question 35 
Skipped question G 


6. 6. Did you know that Emancipated Minors/Aging-Out Youth are a part of the Foster Care 
Program? 


Res ponse Response 


Percent Count 
a 40.0% 44 
No (a eee] 60.0% 24 
answered question 35 


skippad question G 


we nas re re. wm re 
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7.7. Would you like to receive information regarding the Foster.Care/ Emancipated Minor- — 


Aging-out Program? 
Response Response 
Percent Count 
Yes} SS are] 70.6% 24 
Xo (a 29.4% 10 
answered question a4 
Skipped question 1 


8. 8. Would you support.a program for Emancipated Minors/Aging-Out Youth who are 
transitioning from the Foster Care Program? 


Response Response. 


Percent . Count 


Yes..-— [Es | . : 04.3% 33 


No. ff] 5.7% 2 
answered question 35 
skipped question @ 


9. §. Would you support a program for the church to participate in a Resource Center for 
Emancipated Minors/Aging-Out Youth? 


Response Response 
Percent Count 





97.1% 34 
2.9% 1 
answered question 35 


Skipped question. 0 


ara FA eT ee rn 


1, pee 
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10. 10. Would you volunteer to be a Resource Center Representative (with training) for 
informing prospective Emancipated Minors/Aging-Out Youth what resources are available 
to them? 


Response Rasponse 
Percent Count 


Yes si = { ‘60.0% 21 
No_ | =i 40.0% 44 


answered question 35 


skipped question 0 


APPENDIX B 
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3 TAP Youth SurveyMonkey 


1. What is your First and Last name? 


Response 
‘Percent 
100.0% 
Last 100:0% 





answered question 


skipped question 


2. Which category includes your age? 


Response 

Percent 

15 or younger 0.0% 
16-98 eee ee 77.8% 
oo a 22.2% 


answered question 


skipped question 


3. Are you mate or femate? 
Response 
Percent 
Mee (Sa reray 44.4% 
Female $5.6% 
answered question 


skipped question 


vege ur Peri 


Response 
Count 


Response 
Count 


Response 
Count 
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4. How long have you been in the Faster Care system? 


Year(s} 1-3 


Years 4-7 


Years &14 


Years 12-15 


Response Response 
Percent Count 


fips 22.2% 2 
Pe) 33.3% 3 
EEE) 33.3% 3 
Fie] 14.1% 1 
answered question 9 

skipped question Q 


5. Do you agree that housing, education, healthcare, emptoyment and independent living 
skills are main concerns for youth aging out of Foster Care? 


You 


No 


Response Response 
Parcent Count 


SSS aa] «= 100%, 9 
0.0% G 

answered question 9 

skippad question t 
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6. How would you rank the concems listed in question #4 in order of Importance 1-57 


__ 2. independent fiving skilis 
_. Oo. employment 

__. C. healihcare 

_ 4, education 


__ &. housing 


0.0% (0) 
14.4% (1) 
0.0% {0} 
33.3% (3) 


33.6% {5) 


22.3% (2) 


0.0% (0) 


11.1% (1), 


44.4% (4) 


22.2% {2) 


44.4% (4) 
55.6% (5) 
22.2% (2) 
8.0% (0} 


44.1% (1) 


66.7% (6) 
11.1% (4) 
0.0% (0) 
22.2% {2} 


0.0% (0) 


Rating 
5 

Average 

0.0% (0} 3.44 
22.2% (2) 3.33 
66.7% (6) 4.22 
0.0% (0) 2.11 
44.1% (1) 1.89 


answared question 


skipped question 


7, Have you gone to any agency to receive assistance with these concerns? 


_§, What was the outcome? Positive or Negative 


Positive 


Negative 


A ee een 


Response 
Percent 


68.7% 
33.3% 
answered question 


Skipped question 


Response 
Percent 


44.4% 
55.6% 
answered question 


skipped question 


Response. 


Count 


| Response 


Count 


Response 
Count 
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9. Would you go to faith-based organizations and partners to receive assistance if it were 
available? 


Response Response 
Percent Count 


Yes [ =F =) 88.59% 8 


a 44.4% 1 
answered question 9 
skipped question 0 


10. Do you agree that if housing, healthcare, financial assistance, employment and 
independent living skills could be provided by the Department of Children and Family 
Services this would make your transition from dependence to independence productive? 


Response Response 
Percant Count 


Yes _—s«i([ = { 100.0% g 


No 0.0% 0 


answered question 3 


skipped question 0 


ne tee terre er es ee cs re, ere 


SO ere te 
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Collaborative Survey « » SurveyMonkey 


1. Name of Organization 


Response Response 
Percent Count 


ocrs [= J 63.8% t 
Sere 36.4% 4 


answered question +1 


Other 





Skipped question 0 


2. How long have you been a collaborative participant? 


Response Response 


Percent Count 
4-11 months [Td 27.2% 3 
1 year 0.0% a 


2ysers | ==] 38.4% 4 
years [TO 36.4% 4 
answered question 1 


skipped question 6 


Scars a ee ee 


3. What service(s} does your agency provide? 


Tutoring ("TT 
Housing [] 
Gounseling: [imal 
Job Training 
EducationGED [7] 


Other 





4. Has the collaborative helped with expanding your service? 


Response 
Percent 


18.2% 

9.1% 

18.2% 

0.0% 

9.1% 

&1.8% 

ahewered question 


skipped question 


Response 
Percent 


Yes | es ft] 400.0% 


How imal 


No 


9.1% 


0.0% 
answered question 


skipped question 


120 


Response 
Count 


11 


Rasponse 
Count . 


4 


41 
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5. What assistance have you received from the collaborative? 


Response Response 
Percent Count 


Workshops | : 36.4% 4 
Site Visitations f } S.1% } 
Training -[—_] 9.1% i 


Referrais [ —] 54.5% 6 
Natworking [ : i 90.9% 10 


answered ‘question 7 





skipped question 


6, How did you hear about the collaborative? 


Responee Response 


Percent Count 

Workplace [Ss =*”d 63.6% ? 

Friend = 19.2% 2 

Church 0.0% 0 

Community Organization [| 8.4% A 
Fryer [SsqJ 9.4% 4 

answered question 4 


skipped question 0 


7. In what area(s) of Los Angeles Caunty do you provide service(s)? 





Rasponse 
Percent 
South Centra} [_ =a =—— 90.9% 
Eest LA 0.0% 
West LA 0.0%. 
her 

or 9.1% 
anéwered question 
skipped question 

8. What are the benefits of being in this collaborative? 
Response 
Parcent — 


SSE ee LSS ae] 100.0% 


answered question 


skipped question 


9. Have you referred others to this collaborative? 


Resconsa 

Percent 

Yes Se ee ee ee | 81.8% 
a | 18.2% 
answuted question 


skipped question 


122 


Response 
Count 


10 


Bie) 


Response 
Count 


10 


16 


Responses 
Count 


Tf 


—————— — ee ee 


re ee 


10. Are you serving aging out youth and or emancipated minors? 


a er ee res er eee oe 


Response 
Percent 


63.8%. 


36.4% 
answered question 


skipped question 


123 


Response 
Count 


11 
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south LL. Az. .. Homeless 








Date: 


With over 200 in attendance at last Thursday's Summit, we The South LA Homeless TAY & Foster Care 
Collaborative, and ail of our sponsors, WE SAY “THANK YOU” FOR YOUR SUPPORT. Please look for the SAVE THE 
DATE for the South Homeless TAY & Foster Care Collaborative TAY Conference coming soon. 
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BACKGROUND 


Background 


The South L.A. Horneless TAY and Foster Care Collaborative was formed in 207 2to respond and develop a 
coordinated effort that will leverage community, public, and private resources. The Collaborative seeks to work 
with a broad spectrum of residents, youth, community organizations, businesses, schools, and government to 
reduce and preverit youth hornelessness. 


There are many homeless youth and young adults between the ages of 16 and 25 years old who are from the 
South Los Angeles region. The South Los Angeles region has the highest number of homeless people in Los 
Angeles County. in addition, one in every five homeless persons are under 24 years old in South Los Angeles. 
Experiencing a wide range of circumstances that extend to poverty, violence, lack of family infrastructure and 
Stability, abuse, neglect, and lack of education, homelessness often becomes a reality for these young people. 
Through our collective effort, passion, and commitment, we hope to better equip our community with the 
information, resources, and support to strategically address youth homelessness in South Los Angeles. . 
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Agenda 


Meeting Called By: Gerald E. Thompson, PTYF | 
South LA Homeless TAY and Foster Care Providers Collaboration. 


Date: Thursday May2 9, 2013 
Location: SOH _* 
Time: 9:30am to 11:00pm 


Purpose of Meeting: Moving forward 
Please read: All documents before meeting starts 


99:30 Opening Prayer | Kevin Sauls, Sr. Pastor 

Welcoming/House Cleaning Janet D. Kelly 

Introductions Gerald E. Thompson 
09:40 Old Business (Gerald E, Thompson 

¢ Sponsorship updates 

Volunteers & R¥ P's 

Guest Grace Weltman 

Capacity Building Funding Kandec Lewis PR (ae ) 
09:50 ‘New Business 

THP Grant Janet D. Kelly 
10:00 Conference Call 

UICC, Jean Franklin Pastor Sauls 

DMH Contracts Rev. Barbara Brooks 
11:00 LAC/DMH Conference Rev. Deborah Manns 


Collaborative Chair Recruitment Gerald E. Thompson 
Youth, AOD, DMH & Housing 

Next TAY Coblaborati ve Meeting? 

Summit Two? 

Adjournment 


ee BE oe a 
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S&aTAYES DB 


& Forster Care Collaborative 


South L.A. Homeless 


Summary 


The South Los Angeles Transitional Age Youth (TAY) & Foster Care Service Collaborative 
addresses the most important trends affecting transitional age youth (TAY) ages 16 thru 25 thar 
may or may not have been in a system of care, We assess the landscape of services, supzort, 
and recommend policies that will have the greatest impact on TAY in SPA 6 South LA region. 
Our primary purpose is to: 1) decrease the number of TAY who become homeless or pipeline 
into gangs and incarceration and 2) create better cultural awareness and culturally relevant 
services and policies to ensure the successful transition of TAY into adulthood. | 


Realizing the Vision 


Realizing the vision requires a strong joining of forces and collaboration between service 
providers, government, cammunity, and other private partners. Collaboration includes 
coordination, resource sharing, bold ideas, and culturally relevant best practices to produce 
better youth outcomes. All approaches to increase positive youth outcomes are welcome. in an 
environment of thought-leaders to work on policy topics ranging from transitional services to 
health, education, and housing to career planning, skill/trade-building to employment, and 
transportation resources to economic mobility, 


Belief Philosophy 


SLAHTAYFCSPC will create a unified and coordinated voice to tackle the barriers.and challenges that 
homeless youth system of care face in program delivery services. Our Collaborative will provide peer. 
learning and peer-technical assistance; influence public policy; garner financial and non-financial 
resources to increase capacity; gather the necessary data and research to develop strong policies that 
work; promote cultural competency; and bring about positive change in our local communities through 


youth development. 


No simple solution is expected. Through the collaboration, an understanding the different facets and 
phenomenon facing transitional age youth will guide our work in provid ing solutions, recommendations 
and measurable outcomes for TAY upward mobility. 


oe 


Health and Transportation Resources to Economie Mobility: Reduce high-risk behaviors, spread health 
access and prevention services, increase and Infornton transportation resources, and improve saciai 
and economic mobility. ; 


Education ond Career Planning: Promote a culture of continuous learning whether it is through higher 
education or other training/learning environments, 


Transitional services to Permanent Housing: Perform community asset mapping ta determine what 
resources are available and where in the regional locations of South LA. 


— ere ee ee ee ee 
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south L.A. Homeless 


SaETavieaea 


&% Foster Care Collaborative 


Skill /Trade-Buiiding to Employment: Explare what employment and career resource deliver the most 
value in job preparation ar job skills and meet the needs of transitional age youth. 


Moving Forward 


What is needed? A strong collaboration of providers, policy-makers, government, community, and other 
private stakeholders willing to coordinate, support, and share ideas and resources, 


What Can Se Done? Gather and develop data for the South LA region, influence policy and policy 
decision-makers, and increase resources. | 


How to Implement? ‘Regular monthly meetings to discuss policy issues to imprave transitional ape 
youth mobility. 


How to Measure Progress? Eva luation of initiatives, activities, policies, or data-outcomes. 
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